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LESTER LEAPS IN 


Monday night is jam session night at 
Birdland. The regulars are off, admission 
is lowered to a dollar twenty-five and 
there is no minimum at tables. On these 
nights Symphony Sid, a rather unique 
disc-jockey, presides over meetings of the 
loyal devotees of that style of modern 
jazz that is known as Hard Bop, an un- 
euphonious but surprisingly fitting des- 
cription. Hard Bop is Big City music and 
to the juvenile delinquents who inhabit 
the lower depths of the big cities a ‘hard 
bop’ is a rough, free-for-all fight. And it 
is. on Mondays, that newly-formed 
groups and little known musicians are 
given at hearing. There are always a few 
‘names’ present, but they more often than 
not appear in supporting roles. Drum 
battles, flute battles and unusual instru- 
mental combinations are regular features. 

On this particular Monday night, how- 
ever, there was to be something else. 
something quite different. There was to 
be an anniversary party for Lester 
Young, given to celebrate his “Thirty 
Years in Show Business”. The guest of 
honour, who was to appear fronting a 
group of his own choosing, was known to 
be in a “Parker” mood—three weeks 
earlier he had opened and closed at 
“Small’s Paradise’ in Harlem on_ the 
same night. Lester, after arriving late, 
had fallen asleep on the bandstand. It 
was said that he had the No Eyes Blues, 
and bad. Thus it was a noble and mis- 
sionary gesture that Marshall Stearns and 
Nat Hentoff, the sponsors, Morris Levy, 
the clubowner. and Sid, the promoter. 
were making. In the world of jazz such 
gestures are frequently too late; more 
attention is paid to the dead than to the 
troubled living. 

Would Lester be there? And if he did 
come, would he remain on his feet? And 
if he did stay on his feet, how would he 
blow ? 

Faith and doubt contended. 
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DAN MORGANSTERN 


And Lester did come—graceful sleep- 
walker. Prez hat and Lester face, beat 
on the scene. 

The house is full. The Lester Young 
Quintet is on stand—a young band, as 
Lester’s bands have always been. A pro- 
mising supporting cast: Curtis Fuller on 
trombone, a young hard bopper but not 
looking hard at all; Nat Pierce on piano, 
the unbilled member of Count Basie’s 
Home Runners; Doug Watkins on bass, 
very young but already a name; Willie 
Jones on drums, even younger yet a 
veteran of the “Bohemia” and_ the 
Charlie Mingus “Quo Vadis” club. Lester 
Young mounts the bandstand. The down- 
beat is soft, the tempo medium. “Pennies 
from Heaven” is a haunted song. Not a 
mild summer rain this but a gray Novem- 
ber drizzle. The pennies are few and 
worn, thin and smooth. The tone is 
choked, the phrasing halting . . . not from 
inability but from pain. The last note 
dies and Lester looks up from a troubled 
sleep. Silence. The faces of the musicians 
who have backed him, so gently, so sym- 
pathetically, are intent and serious. Then 
the applause, warm and strong and 
friendly—not the applause of a concert 
audience. “Mean to Me” is not a lament 
but a quest; climbing in uncertain terrain, 
gaining a foothold and finally reaching 
solid ground where one can walk once 
more. And Prez smiles and the young 
band, having helped to cause the smile, 
are in turn infected. From then on it is 
walkin’ and talkin’. Prez, having prayed, 
is now ready to preach “Up ’n Adam” 
iumps. The master begins softly, gaining 
in volume and heat with each consecu- 
tive chorus (can one speak of choruses 
where there is unbroken continuity?), 
coming up shouting like the old Prez 
(did they say he was no more?) and sud- 
denly there is a new astonishing Prez as 
wel! ! 

Back of him. cool Doug Watkins. ele- 
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gant in his double-breasted Ivy League 
suit, new in approach as well as clothes, 
is coming on like Slam Stewart’s little 
brother, singing, bowing and having a 
quiet ball. Shy Willie Jones, knowing 
how to drum softly yet hotly, knowing 
how to join the party without slamming 
the door and grabbing all the whisky, 
uncorks a drum solo that has a message 
and which is to be merely the first in a 
triad of uniquely original excursions into 
time and timbre. With humour, whimsy 
and a strong, good foot he is the first 
new drummer to bring Zutty, the old 
master to mind. Nat Pierce, laying down 
the right chords in the right places as if 
he’s there to help; striding out on his own 
having listened to Erroll and James P. 
And Prez .. . Prez walking over to who- 
ever is speaking his piece, saying “‘yes”’, 
“ahm”, “yeah”; digging everybody, be- 
fore taking it out with a “Catch me 
somewhere along the way”. The audience 
shouts “Yeah Prezerini” . some hand- 
clanping—and then it’s over and every- 
body’s happy—Sid beaming from inside 
for a change and Prez hugging his horn 
as he retires to his corner. 

The other group makes its appearance. 
Obscurely titled “Three Bones and a 
Quill” it consists of Gene Quill, alto; 
Jimmy Cleveland, Frank Rehack and 
Jim Dahl, trombones; Red Garland, 
piano; Chet Amsterdam, bass: Charlie 
Persip. drums, and four music stands. “In 
a Mellotone”, by Duke Ellington. But 
where is Duke, where the mellow tones? 
Loud, man .. . and I do mean loud! 
Still, it is hard to hear anything. Quill is 
an aptly named feather; having heard the 
Bird but only when he spoke in ange 
or frustration. The Bones have heard 
J. J.: but have they heard of Teagarden 
or Vic or Dicky ? All machinegunning- 
Cleveland chief gunner; triple tongue 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Dahl burp-gun champ; Rehack placed 
third but running fast. There is no 
attempt at contrasts in mood or volume, 
and had there been, they would have 
been effortlessly demolished by the per- 
petual drum solo being played behind it 
all. And everybody blowing so long, oh 
baby how long! Everybody drumming, 
nobody singing, everybody driving, no- 
body swinging. ... 

Off go the music stands and Lester 
Leaps In. Horn up high, tempo solid, 
rhythm gentle but firm behind him. Then 
the stop-time things: Stop time, suspend 
time—go round it, behind it, in front of 
it—always on time and on to time. Lester 
leaping in and bouncing back, spiralling 
up like a diver in reverse, joining time 
and space in sound. Can Prez still blow? 
Oh, Baby! “Waterfront”, “Prez Baby” 
someone calls out when the last leap has 
returned us to earth with four bars of 
half-speed for landing gently, the plea 
in the voice is implicit. “Right now”. says 
Prez, who has just made Curtis Fuller 
blow like he never blew before—and 
didn’t even know he could. He forgets, 
not too much later, but undoubtedly will 
never forget. Prez covers the Waterfront, 
all of them. He covers them with a tenor 
saxophone sound that vibrates right 
through everything and everybody: giving 
us the message from so deep within him- 
self that it is beyond word-meaning, 
merging all, as he and his instrument 
have merged. This is what jazz can be. 
what jazz can do. Only the greatest arts 
can do this. and how rarely it is done in 
our century! 

Almost without pause Lester glides 
into “Tea For Two”, fast, fast. but un- 
hurried. Surging like a river, like blood 
through the veins . . . runs and cascades 
of notes and tones whole and sustained— 
that good old tension-relaxation riff. Tea 
for two, me an’ you .. . tea for we. 

Return of the music stands: Three 
Rasps anda Shrill? Rattle "dem Bones, 
Crash that cymbal . off we go. To 
where? To Lostville: Too much sound 
and no true fury. Good hands, good skill 
. . « good will? Yes, but also frustration. 
Tense, not relaxed: alone, not together. 
Not together is not jazz. Many notes is 
not much music. 

Let’s go back to Prez! The sponsors 
and their guests having arrived, amidst 
the boning, are now ready for the cere- 
mony. Lester is on stand, perhaps want- 
ing to blow but parties must proceed on 
schedule. Big Cake and Champagne 
brought in. Lester attempts cake ritual 
from stand. Impossible. Descends into 
space between stand and table and blows 
out candles, smiles, shakes hands. Sym- 
phony Sid announces members of party 
and Lester cuts cake. Birdland Camera- 
girl takes picture. Pop! goes flashbulb. 
“He didn’t look up” says Cameragirl, 
plaintively. Lester, unaware of technical 
complications, plays few bars of “I 
Didn’t Know What Time It Was”. Dr. 
Stearns breaks up. “Got the message?” 
asks Prez. Picture is retaken. Lester picks 
up knife, makes like cutting cake, looks 
up and says “Cheeese”. Flashbulb goes 
“Pop”. Success. A toast. Exchange of 
pleasantries. Party is attentive but 
vaguely reminiscent of philanthropists 
at a benefit. Prez beats off. “There'll 
Never Be Another You”. it is nostalgic, 
wistful and tender but scmehow removed. 
A part. who can say which, of the whole 


Lester is no longer involved. The spell is 
breaking. During trombone solo distri- 
bution of cake commences. Guests at 
table on left begin-conversation, not loud, 
but it spreads. Nat Hentoff is digging. 
The party was a wonderful idea. The 
cake should have been cut later, the 
guests should have come earlier. Did they 
want to give Prez time to warm up? 
Douz Watkins plays first plucked solo of 
evening. Prez gently whispers out. Prez 
and band deliberate next tune. Familiar 
face appears on stand. Roy Haynes, the 
drummer who asks to sit in. Willie Jones 
leaves stand slowly. Haynes was with 
Prez some years ago. Prez plays “Jeepers 
Creepers”—fantastic tone. Haynes is a 
little stiff. He is louder than Jones, but 
also not as sensitive. 


And now something very strange is 
about to occur. A familiar figure is be- 
ing guided to a front table. In a brown 
suit, red sportsshirt and blotchy beard 
Bud Powell seats himself. He hunches 
over. He digs Lester. He digs Lester. 
Thirty seconds pass. Bud leaps from 
chair to stand and gives Nat Pierce a 
hug and takes over the piano bench. It 
was a rather gently hug, to be sure, but 
sudden. Nat, sitting at the vacated table, 
looks as if he had seen a ghost, Lester, 
too has seen him but it reflects only in 
his playing. In the middle of his solo, he 
searches for Bud, but Bud is hard to find. 
He plays three choruses, under strain, but 
will not hurt Bud’s feelings. Bud solos. 
He is trying to play everything he can 
hear. The fingers can not always follow, 
so he sings. He sings a weird song, yet he 
is happy—he is possessed. Lester gazes 
on Bud, and is gradually withdrawing. He 
is not showing displeasure, only regret. 
From the back a little man is looking at 
Bud with an indescribable expression on 
his face. His name is Erroll Garner—he 





has been present since early in the even- 
ing but he did not leap on the band- 
stand. Where he lived that isn’t done. 

Bud goes into a locked hands passage 
which gains in coherence, bu: is inter- 
rupted by the entry of the drums. A long, 
loud solo, and Bud, leaning over the 
piano, appears to dig it. He digs every- 
thing. Lester raises and lowers his horn, 
moves his lips, and politely waits the 
drummer out. He enters with the release, 
and takes it out. He then takes to the 
mike for the first time. “Ladies and 
Gentlemen.” he says, “I would like to 
introduce my trombonist, Curtis Fuller. 
He will play a slow-motion number for 
you.” He acknowledges the sporadic 
applause and steps down. The blues be- 
gins. Fuller is caught out twice by Bud’s 
introduction. Then he just moves in, and 
Bud falls into line. His playing is much 
better now. He no longer sings, and he 
adopts his characteristic pose, legs 
crossed, eyes on faraway places, frozen 
smile fixed like a mask. His solo is mov- 
ing. Perhaps he understands and is sorry, 
in his own way. He only wanted to blow. 
Fuller plays much better than any of the 
music stands. Perhaps he is angry. 

Prez sits at the musicians table, far 
off the bandstand where he also sat be- 
tween sets. His companion is a_ lady 
dressed in black-—she was not present at 
the cake-cutting. The party is restless. 
Nat is digging Curtis and Bud. The tempo 
doubles. I think of “Up ‘n Adam”. How 
long ago was that ? 

Prez will play no more that night. It 
is too late. The music stands return. The 
party arises, bids Prez goodbye. They 
should have come earlier. They did a 
great thing. I will never forget the cele- 
bration of Lester Young’s Thirtieth Anni- 
versary in Show Business. Some business. 
Quite a show. 
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PAUL 


I was born in Kansas City and 
got my start in the music business by 
playing drums. I went over to piano be- 
cause there was too much equipment to 
carry being a drummer. I played drums 
for the Western Imperial Brass Band in 
parades. It was a beginners band and we 
didn’t compete against any of the better 
known bands. You'd really see some 
contests when the out-of-town bands 
would come here . . . bands like Clarence 
Desdoume’s from Omaha, and a great 
one out of St. Louis. They'd all give 
concerts and have contests against the 
union bands and the band Lincoln High 
had. In our band we had Cesco John- 
son on trombone, Buster Barnes on 
trumpet and the man who is now presi- 
dert of the local here, Elmer Payne. He 
played clarinet and his father taught us 
our instruments. 

A little later on I was playing drums 
with Andy Miller on piano at the 
Emanon. Hall at 8th and Washington 
Blvds in Kansas City, Kansas, and we 
would draw a crowd with just those two 
pieces. This was before the Ist world 
war. Later on I guve my drums to my 
brother Julius and he went to Chicago 
where he led his own bands. He was at 
the Avenue Theatre on 3ist and State 
for a long time, and he played xylo- 
phore, violin, trumpet, and _ piano 
besides drums. He passed away some 
time ago. 

I was taught piano by Mrs. Woods, 
an organist, and then by Charles Watts 
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BANKS 


who was terrific, and later by Clyde 
Glass. I played for several years before 
I learned how to read, in minstrel shows, 
etc. Around the time of the Ist world 
War I went to Chicago with a rcad show 
which was touring through the midwest. 
I saw Erskine Tate at the Vendome 
Theatre. Most of the bands in Chicago 
were in theatres then, and some of the 
men wanted me to stay and form a band. 
I was all for the idea but I couldn’t get 
any of the brass men I wanted to come 
with me. I had to have a heavy brass 
section in those days. I went back to 
Kansas City and organized my first 
band. We had six pieces and rehearsed 
at my ‘house on Roland. The only other 
band 1 can remember which was organ- 
ized before mine was one led by Walter 
Brown. He was playing violin, and had 
Lloyd Moody on trombone and Scrap 
Harris on piano. I can’t recall the others, 
but it was a_ six-piece outfit. Bennie 
Moten was at the McHugh Dancing 
Academy at 15th and Paseo and they 
were Called the B. B. and D. then. Bennie 
Moten on piano, Dude Lankford on 
drums, Bailey Handcock singing. That 
was around 1918 when three pieces could 
draw a crowd. George Lee was singing 
around town but hadn’t gotten a band 
organized yet. 

Some of the musicians who started out 
with me were James Everett, Herbert 
Ashby, Ira Jones, and my _ brother, 
Clifton. It wasn’t long before we were 
p!aying at Paseo Hall, the Labor Temple 





tells his story to FRANK DRIGGS 


the Country Club and party dances at 
all the best downtown hotels like the 
Ambassador, the Baltimore, the Drake, 
and the Muehlbach. Our theme song was 
“Song of the Islands”. 

Things were so good during those 
years that it seemed like I had the town 
sewed up. I had both Ed Lewis on trum- 
pet, and Jap Allen on sousaphone be- 
fore thev went on to become headliners. 
Ed was the star with Bennie Moten and 
later went with Count Basie, and Jap 
had his own band for several years 
playing around these parts. 

My pad was so full of dates that I 
frequently had two dances on the same 
night. One night I was playing at Paseo 
Hall and around 9.30 a lady comes over 
to the bandstand and says, “What are 
you doing here ? You’re supposed to be 
over at the Labor Temple at 14th and 
Woodland”. I politely said 1 didn’t think 
so. but I looked in my book and there 
it was. I hardly knew what to do, so I 
called up four or five musicians and sent 
them over to fill the engagement. I had 
to forfeit the deposit they paid on dances 
in those days. 

I used to get James Scott, who was the 
music director at the Lincoln Theatre 
and a murvelous pianist, to take down 
my numbers for me. He could read any- 
thing put on paper and was one of the 
best I'd heard around Kansas City in 
those years. 

Both Ada Brown and Mary Bradford 
recorded some of mv songs with Bennie 


PAUL BANKS SYNCOPATING ORC. Circa 1927. (L-R) ROBERT 

SIMPSON (tmb); JAP ALLEN (sousa); JAMES EVERETT (drs); HERBERT 

ASHBY (tpt); BANKS (pno); MILES PRUITT @jo); ALF DENNY (alto); 
CLIFTON BANKS (clit/alto) 


(L-R) CLIFTON BANKS (alto); WINSTON HOLMES (clit); LENA KIM- 
BROUGH (voc); PAUL BANKS (pno); SYLVESTER KIMBROUGH (voc). 
Circa 1926. 
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Moten’s band backing them. They made 
“Selma, Bama Blues” and “Waco, Texas 
Blues” for the Okeh people. 

We also made records around that 
time for Brunswick and Merritt with 
Lena and Sylvester Kimbrough who 
were local entertainers. My _ brother 
Clifton was on alto, and Winston 
Holmes the owner of the Merritt com- 
pany played clarinet and I was on piano. 
| was always sorry the band didn’t get 
to record during those years. 

Whenever we played the Paseo Hall, 
which was the biggest ballroom in Kan- 
sas City I always tried to make sure our 
band got on the bandstand in the shell 
because the acoustics were better there 
than at the other end of the hall. They 
always had two bands playing there. 

Our band was Ist known as the 
Syncopating Orchestra and later on as 
we enlarged we were known as Paul 
Banks’ Rhythm Aces. During the times 
of the battle of bands we played against 
Moten, Andy Kirk, Duke, Father Hines, 
Jimmy Lunceford and most of the big 
bands which came through here on 
tour. 

Stage presentations were big in Kansas 
City then and every place from Ashland 
down to Main had a band with their 
stage show. We used to carry a fellow 
who did the Charleston which was it 
then. I remember one night when Bennie 
Moten and my band were on the same 
stage at 11th and Main. There was just 
one piano, so we’d each play a number 
and applause would determine the 
winner. We were supposed to play three 
numbers each. and unknown to each 
other, we both chose Tiger Rag as our 
final number. My bunch liked to stand 
up when they got hot and with the wa- 
wa mutes and all we won the contest that 
night. We played all the big theatres and 
dances and parties for Mike Katz who 
owned a large chain of drug stores. 
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BANKS ORC.—Circa 1924, (L-R) CLIFTON BANKS (alto/clt);} IRA JONES 
(bjo); ROBERT SIMPSON (tmb); JAMES EVERETT (drs)} PAUL BANKS 
(pno); ED LEWIS (tpt); JASPER ALLEN (tubo). 


We went out of town as far as St. 
Joseph, Missouri to play the Frog-Hop 
Ballroom there and different colleges like 
Jewel in Liberty, Mo., and Kansas Uni- 
versity at Lawrence. I had 14 pieces by 
then and kept them together until the 
army started grabbing off my best men. 
We played Fairyland Park for W. J. 
Jackson and other resort areas like Wild- 
wood Beach. 

I did make changes in personnel in 
order to keep uv with the trends of the 
business and some others left to form 
their own bands. Alfred Denny left to 
go to Oklahoma and Jap Allen also went 
out on his own, in Tulsa. We battled 
Jap’s band, and Walter Page’s Blue 
Devils. We played a big New Year’s Eve 
engagement against Blanche Calloway at 
a big night club on 22nd and McGee. 

During those years I was composing 
quite a few numbers and one time I had 
a really nice tune put together and I 
went down to Jenkins Music Company 
here in town and tried to get them to 
publish it. Their composers ran it down 
on the piano and said they liked it and 
would I leave it with them for a week 
and they would let me know. I came 
back next week and they published a 
hit, “Old King Cole was a merry old 
Soul”. They didn’t exactly use my song, 
but they sure got the idea from it. 

Just before the 2nd world war I de- 
cided to go on into club work and broke 
the band down to six and seven pieces 
again. We oblaved the White Horse 
Tavern (31st and Troost), the Silver 
Dollar (17th and Summit), the Sherman 
Bar (9th and Locust), the Moonlight 
Club on Raytown road and more dances 
for the colleges around this area. At 
first I was: a little afraid of the special 
material you had to play in night clubs 
but we got used to it quickly and I liked 
it because I didn’t have the same worries 
I had trying to run a big band. 


In recent years I’ve been using a com- 
bination of Orestis Tucker on trumpet 
(he is very, very good), my son William 
Banks on alto, and Daniel “Chick” 
Webb on drums. We were out at Dick’s 
for quite a while and then at the “Q” 
Club on Quandaro and Ray’s Place on 
Highway 21. 

I was teaching beginners piano for a 
while, but had to give it up after five 
months or so because my schedule got 
so crowded. 

Today I'd like to get my songs pub- 
lished because one hit would put me 
back on top again. I have many fine 
tunes like “Broadway Belles”, “ Dreamy 
Eyes”, and “17th Street Boogie” which 
have never been published, but it’s so 
hard to get songs published today. I used 
to feature all these tunes in my club 
work. but one number, the “17th Street 
Boogie” became so popular that people 
used to ask for it no matter where we 
were playing. Since I don’t have it copy- 
righted I was afraid to keep using it, 
because before you know it, someone 
would be in the club writing it down on 
their sleeve or something. . . . 

I like the idea of making records and 
believe a good record would help get 
my songs published. We made some de- 
monstration records over at a studio on 
12th street a little while back but they 
sounded kind of funny to me, so I de- 
cided not to try and do anything with 
them. -. - - 


(Author's notes—Prior to the interview 
above, Paul Banks played all of the 
above-mentioned compositions plus 
some of those he recorded back in the 
1920’s like “‘Garbage Can Blues’ and 
“Bird Liver Blues’. He is a man in his 
late 50’s or early 60's, quiet and soft 
spoken.) 
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HAMPION 50000 SERIES 
—CONCLUSION 


(90081 A) 


B No Good Woman Blues 


B 


(90082A) 
FRANKIE BLACK vocal 
blues with piano and guitar 
(both to Decca 7832) 


Adam and Eve 
TOMMY BRADLEY 
Pack Up Her Trunk Blues 
TOMMY BRADLEY 


Shake It, Daddy (15392) 
(FLOSSIE BROWN 
I Ain’t Givin’ Nobody None 
(15395) 
(FLOSSIE BROWN 
(both from Ch 15814) 


Evil Man Blues (90166) 
LIL JOHNSON 
Shake Man Blues (90165) 


LIL JOHNSON 


Greyhound Blues 
BILL 

My Babe, My Babe 
BILL WILBER 


WILBER 


Second Hand Love 
GEORGIA TOM 
Maybe It’s The Blues 
GEORGIA TOM 


Snake Hip Twirl (17152) 
WILLIE DUKES 
Sweet Poplar Bluff Blues 
(17157) 
WILLIE DUKES 
(second side from Ch 16745) 


I'm Leaning On The Lord 

BLUE JAY SINGERS of 
BIRMINGHAM 

Standing by the Bedside of a 

Neighbor 

BLUE JAY SINGERS of 

: BIRMINGHAM 

(from Para 13119/13126; both 

to De 7446) 


Drive Me Away Blues (9647A) 
What's The Matter With You 

(9639A) 
THE GEORGIA PINE BOY— 
vocal blues with piano and 
guitar 


Beedle Um Bum 

STEELE AND JOHNSON 
Sellin’ That Stuff 

STEELE AND JOHNSON 


50059 


50060 


50061 


50062-A 


50063 


50064 


50065-A 
B 


50067-A 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


Hip Shakin’ Strut 
HOKUM BOYS AND 
JANE 
(from Ch 16237) 
Hokum Stomp 
HOK!IJM BOYS AND 
JANE LUCAS 
(rom Ch 16360, Supr 2603) 


LUCAS 


Big Bill Blues 

BIG BILL JOHNSON 
(from Ch 16400) 
Mr. Conductor Man 

BIG BILL JOHNSON 
(Ch 16426) 
Mr. Freddie Blues 

(90533A) 
HARRY “FREDDIE” 
SHAYNE 
(90534A) 


Original 


Lonesome Man Blues 
HARRY “FREDDIE” 

SHAYNE 
Rattlesnake Blues (18791(*)) 
MARY JOHNSON 

vocal blues 
Marv Johnson Blues (18792(*)) 
MARY JOHNSON 

vocal blues 
(*Note: my copy has the labels 
reversed.) 
(both from Ch 16570) 


Memphis Rhy‘hm 
LOUISIANA JOE AND SLIM 
Crossing Beale Street 
LOUISIANA JOE AND SLIM 
(second title from Supr 9475) 


Weary Worried Blues 
BROWNSVILLE SON BONDS 
Black and Side Blues 
BROWNSVILLE SON BONDS 


Sometime Mama (9939-B) 
Two Faced Woman (9941-A) 
CURLY WEAVER — vocal 
blues with guitar 

(both to Decca 7906) 


This Old Hammer Killed John 

Henry 

The Time is Drawing Nigh 

MR. HENRY SMITH’S 
JUBILEE SINGERS 


It's Got To Be Done (90599A) 
AL MILi~ER AND HIS 
SWING STOMPERS 
Truckin’ Old Fool (90607A) 
AL MILLER AND HIS 
SWING STOMPERS 
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50068-A 
B 


50069 


50070 


50071 


50072 


50073 


50074-A 


50075 


50076 


50077 


Someday Baby Blues (90096A) 
Who’s Been Tellin‘ You Buddy 
Blues (sic) (90097A) 
SLEEPY JOHN ESTES—vocal 
blues with guitar and harp 
(both to De 7279) 


Mistreated Mama (14990?) 
BIG BILL JOHNSON 
(from Ch 16396; to Vs 6058 ?) 
Too Too Train 
BIG BILL JOHNSON 
(from Ch 16400) 


Sweet Violets 
SOPHISTICATED 

JIMMY LARUE 
Money Truckin’ Blues 
SOPHISTICATED 

JIMMY LARUE 


Sister Kelly Blues 

ST. LOUIS JOHNNY 
Two Old Maids in a Folding 
Bed JIMMY LA RUE 


Juicy Mouth Shorty (90600A) 
AL MILLER AND HIS 
SWING STOMPERS 
Ain't That A Mess (90608A) 
AL MILLER AND HIS 
SWING STOMPERS 
(both to De 7830) 


Sunshine (90058A) 
BANJO IKEY ROBINSON 
AND HIS WINDY CITY FIVE 
“A” Minor Stomp (90059A) 
(both to De 7650) 
I'm Gonna Have My _ Fun 
(When I Get My Bonus) 
(90635) 
CARL MARTIN-—-vocal blues 
with piano accomp. by Chuck 
Segar 
High Water Flood Blues 
(90681 A) 
MARTIN—vocal blues 
instrumental accompani- 


CARL 
with 
ment 


Lonesome Love Blues 
SPRINGBACK JAMES 

Poor Coal Loader 
SPRINGBACK JAMES 


Fried Pie Blues 

CURLY WEAVER 
Oh Lawdy Mama 

CURLY WEAVER 
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—514— 
NOT OUR MODERNISTS SIR! 


“The truth of the matter seems to be 
that almost everyone everywhere is bored 
with the seriosities (if I may coin a word) 
of life in general and musical life in 
particular on this absurd planet, and is 
developing a passionate longing for the 
comic. the farcical.” 

Ernest Newman, 
“The Sunday Times”, 
15.vi.58. 


$a 
THE WORLD OF JAZZ BOOKS 


No matter how many scathing reviews 
of the new Pelican by Rex Harris and 
Brian Rust are written, the fact remains 
that more copies of it are likely to be 
sold than any other jazz book since Rex’s 
first calamitous solo effort. Before the 
full horror of its undoubted influence on 
British taste dawns on you, there is much 
amusement to be derived from its uncon- 
scious humour. 

In the introduction, the authors reveal 
that they do not feel themselves “fully 
qualified to comment on ‘modern’ per- 
formances.” Very fair and decent of 
them, we thought, but though they admit 
they have “not covered the field of swing 
very thoroughly”, they evidently feel 
themselves “fully qualified” in this area. 
We promptly turned to the index to find 
ut how our heroes had fared. Take Earl 
Hines, for example. 

Well, he appears as “Carl” Hines in 
the index, but gets his name printed pro- 
perly on seven pages elsewhere. Unfor- 
tunately, he seems to be regarded as a 
pretty bad egg. Although “‘a much greater 
and more experienced pianist than Lil 
Hardin.” he does not win approval of our 
two authorities because “his flowery style 
was a far cry from her essential sim- 
plicity.” That’s about the end of him. 
His contributions to records by Louis 
Armstrong and Jimmie Noone are not 
worth mentioning, and his solos evidently 
don’t rate qualitatively as jazz with those 
of Pat Hawes, Johnny Parker, Knocky 
Parker, Ralph Sutton, Dicky Wellstood, 
Joe Sullivan and Jess Stacy. (That should 
make Mr. Doughty happy!) However, 
when Bechet plays “Blues in Thirds”, it 
is described as “lovely and expressive”, 
but without mention of the pianist and 
composer, natch. 

Among the statements that appealed to 
us elsewhere were these: 

(a) “Broonzy’s music can stand compar- 
ison with that of the great blues 


and POLITELY 2.4 


singers... .” (Bill tried hard to be a 
great blues singer, too.) 

“The vocal refrains on ‘If I Could 
Be With You’ and ‘Baby’ are rather 
too long. . . .” (This refers to the 
George Thomas vocals on the Mc- 
Kinney’s Cotton Pickers versions.) 
“Two banjos and tuba certainly 
combine to produce a _ coruscating 
rhythm. .. .” (Wow! The dictionary 
defines “coruscating” as “sparkling, 
throwing off flashes of light”.) 

“The only published portrait of Ike 
Rodgers shows him in the uniform 
of a brass-band musician, suggesting 
that he was from New Orleans.” (All 
brass bands originated in New 
Orleans.) 

“With her may fairly be said to have 
died the art of blues singing. .. .” 
(Referring to Bessie Smith, this un- 
fairly implies that Muddy Waters, 
John Lee Hooker, Lightning 
Hopkins, Joe Turner and Jimmy 
Rushing are all dead. As for Mr. 
Broonzy, see above.) 

“Stacy’s piano work is after the 
style of that of Joe Sullivan, hence 
of the Waller—James P. Johnson per- 
suasion, but not as forceful.” (roo 
flowery, we bet. All those years he 
was in Chicago, Jess never went to 
hear Fatha Hines.) 

“In the sense that ‘skiffle’ music is 
impromptu, and played on unortho- 
dox instruments, these are as fine 
examples of skiffle music as have 
ever been recorded.” 

(This refers to Muddy Waters and 
Little Walter on Vogue EPV 1046.) 

If you have discovered better examples, 
please send them in to the editor, mark- 
ing your envelope “Pelican Eggs” in the 
left-hand top corner and enclosing 1/- 
uncrossed p.o. 

Rudi Blesh has offered entertainment 
of a similar nature in the past but “They 
All Played Ragtime” (Sidgewick and 
Jackson, 30/-.) is a comparatively virtu- 
ous production. Perhaps his co-author, 
Harriet Janis, exercised a restraining in- 
fluence. Certainly, there are very few 
outrageous statements, although a refer- 
ence to “society bands like that of Duke 
Ellington” shows the old Adam alive. 
As a matter of fact, we feel Duke might 
have figured more prominently for he 
has a considerable understanding of rag- 
time, as well as affection for it. 

The thorough research that has gone 
into the making of this book is valuable, 
whereas the irresponsible rampaging 


found in the Pelican is just the reverse. 
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It is no use, in these enlightened days, 
pointing to the advantages, well recog- 
nized in feudal times, of knowing or 
keeping “your place”, but jazz is becom- 
ing big enough as a subject to require 
specialization. 

Whether Rudi or Harriet wrote the 
following, we don’t know: “The Negro 
needs a music that is complex in its 
rhythmic structure and _ exceedingly 
powerful in its emotional effect, a music 
that is capable of inducing a state of 
ecstasy, as African music, American 
Negro church singing, and jazz are.” 
Whoever it was shows a grasp of jazz 
essentials extending beyond the confines 
of “traditionalism”. The church singing, 
for instance, with its riff-and-solo com- 
position, is an easy key to the big-band 


. Idiom. Personally, we don’t feel the 


rhythmic structure has that need to be 
particularly complex, or that it has been 
so proven to have. Insistence op com- 
plexity leads to Bird blowing fast with 
rattling Cubans. 

Even more helpfully, if incidentally, 
explanatory of the basic jazz background 
is “Go Tell It On the Mountain” by 
James Baldwin, now available as an Ace 
paperback at 2/6. Besides a fascinating 
picture of Harlem church life, the story 
contains an account of family relation- 
ships and stresses ranging over many 
years and from the South to New York. 
Further, Baldwin is a first-class writer, 
definitely one to know. 


—576— 
WHERE WILL IT ALL END, MAMA? 


Miles Davis is “the most lyrical of 
modern jazzmen” according to André 
Hodeir. George Avakian says he is “re- 
cognized today as one of the giants of 
the modern jazz era.”” On the strength of 
his performances on Fontana TFL 5007 
(“Miles Ahead”—of what ?), you should 
be able to decide that however remark- 
able a musician Miles is, as a jazzman he 
is a real, sad drag. 

Gil Evans has written some very 
polished and sensitively nuanced arrange- 
ments that an accomplished bunch of 
New York sessioneers have succeeded in 
getting down after four sessions. He may 
have successfully achieved something of 
“the remarkable texture of a large jazz 
orchestra’, but what he and Miles to- 
gether have signally failed to achieve is 
jazz. 

Most of this music lacks any real beat, 
and you can count the swinging bars on 
the fingers of one hand. Most of them 





occur on “New Rhumba”! A lot of musi- 
cians will tell you they don’t care what 
kind of music it is so long as it is played 
well, but jazz is entitled to an identity 
and certain recognizable characteristics. 
It is difficult to believe that people like 
Davis and Gil Evans are seriously con- 
cerned with jazz, past, present or future. 
The modes and techniques of “classical” 
music seem to command all their genuine 
affection and respect, with the result that 
their attitude towards jazz is either pat- 
ronizing or indifferent. 

They do not yet, presumably, feel 
sufficiently secure or superior to dis- 
associate themselves from Duke Elling- 
ton, although that will probably come. 
There is much play with his name in 
Hodeir’s notes. Brubeck’s composition, 
“The Duke”, we are told, “has a melody 
and a kind of orchestration which might 
have come from the pen of Ellington in 
his best days.” (Note the sly implication 
that Duke is a spent force, his “best 
days” past.) “I Don’t Wanna Be Kissed” 
is credited with “a thoroughly Ellington- 
ian verve’”’ Both statements are exagger- 
ations of suspect motive, as is the refer- 
ence to passages that represent “real 
homages to Duke’s art”. The music lacks 
the warm jazz virtues that Duke custom- 
arily preserves, as well as the slightest 
vestige of humour. Although great skill 
has gone into the writing and the per- 
formances, the record is fundamentally a 
pretentious and well-glossed sample of 
the old inferiority complex. 

The kind of welcome these climbers 
are likely to receive if they ever get up- 
stairs to their destination was indicated 
by Irving Kolodin in “The Saturday Re- 
view” of May 31st this year. Kolodin, 
more famous as a critic of “classical’ 


music than of jazz, had been to hear the 


M.J.Q. and wrote as follows: 

“To characterise the Modern Jazz 
Quartet as reactionary is akin to dubbing 
tomorrow yesterday, but very little it did 
in its recent Town Hall concert was not 
a reaction against some tendency in the 
jazz of its elders, if not its betters. In- 
cluded was a reaction against noise and 
raucousness, formlessness and lack of 
design, informality and ostentation. In 
their places were modesty of sound, a 
conscious effort at integration, a decorum 
as profpund as prevafls in a consort of 
viols. 

“Some may say this is not reaction but 
progress. But how can it be termed pro- 
gress, really, when so many of the basic 
values of jazz—spontaneity, humour, 
high spirits, even an occasional untutored 
gross error or two—are denied ? To 
borrow a phrase from another folk art, 
it is all like trying to catch lightning in 
a bottle. What profit if, in imprisoning a 
gaseous-something or other, you lose the 
vital spark—which is to say, the 
electricity?” 

“Miles Ahead” is not only deviod of 
electricity. It’s a non-conductor, too! 


—eri— 
THE UNMUTED 


“And it’s kind of nice to play concerts, 
but. I feel closer to the people when we 
play a club. They're more relaxed.” 

Ben Webster. 

“... one of the complaints Roy and 

Pres ‘and I had about Jazz At the Phil- 


harmonic . . . there wasn’t enough time 
to get going.” 
Jo Jones. 

“Between 1941 and 1951, the con- 
tinunity was broken. Those were hectic 
times. The kiddies came along too fast, 
and nobody was interested in helping 
them. They were never allowed to de- 
velop fully. Sometimes they hit one plane 
and remained there. They would have 
been better off to have stayed at home, 
where they were something, and where 
they could have kept developing. Stay 
there until New York asks for you.” 

Jo Jones. 

“There really weren’t too many kids 
at those dances (on last year’s tour), but 
those who were there said to us, ‘My 
God, where’s this kind of music been?’ 
So I figure if they hear good big band 
music they'll dig it.” 

Charlie Barnet. 

The above quotes are from the 24th 
Anniversary issue of “Down Beat”, June 
26th, 1958.) 


578— 
SUNSHINE 


Due to some circumstances beyond our 
control and others not worth controlling, 
we were unable to hear Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee while they were in 
England, Our disappointment was greatly 
reduced by the arrival of Topic 12T29, 
the first of the Folkways collections to 
reach us via this label. The record is an 
extremely impressive harbinger of de- 
lights to come. 

In comparison with a number of other 
records we have been experiencing this 
month, it is unadulterated sunshine. It is 
mellow rather than sour. It is high- rather 
than low-spirited. It is warm and friendly 
rather than bleak and forbidding. It is 
unassuming rather than pretentious. 

Charles Edward Smith has written the 
sleeve notes as -well as a set of intro- 
ductory notes to accompany the song 
texts that the sleeve encloses. It is good 
to have someone with real experience of 
the idiom and singers writing on this sub- 
ject. Smith has something to say and says 
it with authority, which is a distinct 
change from those to whom distance has 
lent enchantment and who resort to 
romancing us up whenever the material 
is folky. We like this, for instance: “Ten- 
sion, when it is a part of the living en- 
vironment and not a sickness of the 
mind, toughens the sinew of song. But 
more great voices have been broken on 
the wheel of poverty than were ever 
contaminated by the casbahs of Tin Pan 
Alley.” 

By an odd coincidence, the record 
arrived the same day as a Chess LP by 
Muddy Waters and Little Walter (and 
some time we hope to hear these two 
pairs on the same programme!). Little 
Walter’s harmonica is more jazz-oriented 
than Sonny’s, a fiercer, wilder-sounding 
cry. that in turn fits well with the darker 
and more primitive nature of Muddy’s 
singing and its rather violent rhythmic 
conception. But Sonny and Brownie rock 
and swing in a casual, relaxed fashion 
that has something of the countryman’s 
unhurried rhythm. Theirs is a benign, 
genial, good-time music which displays a 
beautifully sensitive musical relationship. 
As Coleman Hawkins has said, with 
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commanding emphasis, of folk music: 
“Don’t think it’s easy! It isn’t .” 

With Smith’s able notes tying in rock 
*n’ roll and plain “entertainment” music, 
this is one of the most educational blues 
packages issued here. It is also very good 
fun. Have you had any lately ? 


—579— 
SHORT AND HOT 


We are happy to find that Parlophone 
has issued a third EP by the Lockjaw 
Davis Trio (GEP 8685). If this results 
from good sales of the first two, it is very 
encouraging, for it means a section of 
the jazz public is moving ahead of much 
critical opinion. 

A morbid dread of the organ is quite 
understandable to us, but when the organ 
is criticized as unsuited to jazz by the 
same people who approve the flute in 
jazz—well, then it is time to question 
sincerity. Doc Bagby, who plays the in- 
strument on this record, conforms to 
Lockjaw’s injunction and does not use 
it “like a weapon”. Charlie Rice plcys 
neat drums and the boss delivers more of 
his distinctive tenor. 

When the relative degrees of acclaim 
accorded Sonny Rollins, say, and Lock- 
jaw are considered, it is hard to believe 
the former is more enjoyed. Lockjaw’s 
style is equally personal and much of his 
phrasing is contemporary, but he swings 
and plays with a passion that is by no 
means cool. If you have not bought any 
of his EPs, we suggest you buy at least 
one and thoroughly familiarize yourself 
with it. Then we think you'll want the 
other two. Parlophone has a whole lot 
more sides (ex King) just as good that 
we should like to see issued here. “Too 
Beautiful”, on this EP, is the number 
Lockjaw always featured when he was 
here with Basie, and on it he improvises 
in a warm, sensitive vein that can best 
be likened to Ben Webster’s. 

With EAP 3-839, the release of all the 
recordings that composed Jonah Jones’s 
first Capitol LP is completed. It’s an 
extraordinary and delightful fact that this 
record. stayed high on the American 
“charts” of best-selling “popular” LPs 
for months on end, and that Jonah’s 
second has now moved in, too. 

It is easy to underrate these perform- 
ances. Because of the muted require- 
ments at The Embers, they are, for 
Jonah, relatively restrained. Their wide 
appeal perhaps results from this fact, but 
they contain a tremendous amount of 
jazz know-how. On “Undecided”, Jonah 
shows an instrumental mastery that 
would command the respect of the com- 
poser, Charlie Shavers; and on “St. 
James Infirmary” he takes an amusing 
and very effective vocal. We are at this 
point instituting a campaign for jazz to 
be sung by jazz musicians rather than by 
glorified pop singers. There has been too 
much compromise and collaboration with 
the “pop” world and a resumption of 
hostilities, covert or otherwise, is over- 
due. If Jonah can move in as an advance 
saboteur, like Fats, so much the better. 

The two Parlophone EPs by Al Sears 
(GEP 8681 and GEP 8688) reproduce 
much more cleanly than the Vogue LP 
and this good- tempered music was well 
worth re-issuing. We note that Parlo- 
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phone is advertising the records as featur- 
ing Johnny Hodges, and we think it is 
Johnny on them, although we are sorry 
we didn’t verify this when we had the 
opportunity recently. However, Charlie 
Holmes, like Howard Johnson and 
Johnny Russell, is still musically active, 
we are happy to report. Emmett Berry 
tends to be high man here and his 
feature, “Berry Well’, is the prize track. 
Someone suggested to us recently that 
Emmett was late maturing. He changed 
his mind when he heard some of the re- 
cords Emmett made with Horace Hen- 
derson in 1940. It is perhaps an indication 
of the esteem in which he is now held 
that he was Coleman. Hawkin’s | first 
choice for a recent record date, but 
Emmett was then undergoing a little 
dental work and refused two dates rather 
than let anyone down—a very refreshing 
example of professional integrity. 


—580— 
MORE JUNE GLOOM 


“Trumpet Interlude’ on EmArcy 
7EJL1276 is the kind of messy collection 
we don’t usually approve. On Side One, 
four great artists are sandwiched be- 
tween a couple of boppers. On Side Two, 
Jonah Jones and Joe Thomas are 
separated by—you’d never guess!— 
Manny Klein and Clyde Hurley. Never- 
theless it is worth getting for a couple of 
good, previously unreleased performances 
and others that have always ‘been rare. 
There are, too, interesting solos from the 
musicians supporting the trumpets. The 
tenor, incidentally, on Jonah’s excellent 
“Trumpet Interlude’ is surely not Joe 
Thomas as the sleeve says. Could it be 
Walter “Foots” Thomas ? 

The track by Joe Trumpet Thomas is 
one of the more attractive. It is alto- 
gether too bad that such a great talent 
as this should be neglected, especially 
since, as Dan Morgenstern pointed out in 
the June issue, Joe is still playing so well. 

“Death and the Jazzman” is a throw- 
away title for some crapulous novel, and 
it came to us as we played “Gone At 
Dawn” and “Page Mr. Trumpet”. The 
soul in Frank Newton’s playing, and the 
most moving trumpet sound after Joe 
Smith’s, are to be heard in the first. Lips 
Page’s impetuous, storming horn is very 
much alive as he joins Pete Johnson’s jam 
session on the second. Maybe we feel 
deeply about Frank and Lips because we 
were lucky enough to know them, but 
thev were the kind of musicians jazz 
could ill afford to lose when it did. 

The release of six 12” LPs by Charlie 
Parker in one month might set many 
jazzmen pondering on death, on how they 
could exit most effectively from this 
mortal coil. There exists, for instance, 
plenty of material to make an LP by Lips 
Page, but not one has appeared since his 
decease. The circumstances of his pass- 
ing were perhaps insufficiently dramatic 
to register with the “music-loving” 
public. Was Lips simply batting for the 
wrong side to get publicity at the time? 
Or—and to show our range of metaphor 
—is it better for the jazzman to die, as 
it were, with his boots on ? 

Charlie Parker certainly seems to be 
the Bix Beiderbecke of. the post-war 
generation. A musician of even greater 
influence and popularity, Bird has an 
additional advantage in the perpetuation 


of his fame in that he was more exten- 
sively recorded. Whether as an artist he 
merits the adjective “immortal” is for 
each individual to decide. 

At this point we would say that we 
regard London’s release of the five- 
volume Parker set (LTZ-C 15104-8) as 
courageous. It is to be hoped that the 
Bird legend will sell it in sufficient quan- 
tities to justify the gamble, but it is 
equally to be hoped that the full treat- 
ment—which none needed more than 
Parker—will not be extended to other 
jazzmen. In this case, the element of 
struggle, the fragmentation, the defeats, 
all become more honourable when you 
can hear how the ideas were fought for 
through several different takes. 

Even one not at all in sympathy with 
the movement of which Parker was such 
a vital part is compelled to recognise his 
flaming imagination. “Flaming” is not 
inept, because Bird’s music is seldom 
cool. It is often too inchoately hot even 
for him to handle, to shape. That is 
where the misery of Miles Davis and his 
dreary trumpet are so tragic. His stiff, 
unswinging phrases coffin the alto around 
on all too many tracks. No thought, no 
idea, is worthy of jazz expression unless 
it .can be swung. Of course, Bird had 
those few years start of Miles and knew 
jazz when it was extroverted rather than 
introverted, and giving without regret: 
when it faced a much meaner old world 
courageously and without soul-souring 
bitterness. 

There are a couple of sessions in this 
set that partially illustrate this: the odd, 
out-of-place ones with Tiny Grimes and 
Slim Gaillard. With Tiny, the alto seems 
to swing more loosely; with Gaillard, for 
all the nonsense, there is a welcome air 
of relaxation. Even the tempos are more 
casuai and confident. Life is not all 
terror, tension, delirium and self-regard. 


photo 


In effect, the “modern” movement 
ceased to care whether jazz swung or 
not. “If you can’t swing it, don’t play it,” 
was not an axiom acceptable to it. It put 
“what” before “how”. It adopted Charlie 
Parker like a gospel, the good and the 
bad. On many blues at slow and medium 
tempo, he sounds assured, even comfort- 
able, blows a singing line, and rocks. But 
notably ut the stupid breakneck tempos 
favoured by the boppers, and in the con- 
sciously “modern” settings that already 
sound cute, there is a tightness, a screwing 
up, involving those desperately inartistic, 
inexpressive and unswinging flurries of 
notes. 

In this respect, we were struck by a 
comparison in the sleeve notes between 
Parker's music and Johnny Hodges’s 
“somehow one feels that this (Parker’s 
music) is more exciting, more like life 
than sleek perfection all the time.” Per- 
fection is so rare in life and art that we 
would have thought nothing could have 
been more exciting, but behind this Puri- 
tanical judgment there is a _ thought 
worth consideration. 

It is essential to remember that Hodges 
made his professional debut when Parker 
was five years old. Now the jazz musi- 
cians of Johnny’s day had far more reason 
to be bitter, disillusioned and despairing 
than those of Parker’s, but in fact they 
were not. There is nothing particularly 
surprising in this. Dan Farson has shown 
in his study of suicide that the suicide 
rate is highest in Sweden where the 
p-ople are feather-bedded the most. Dur- 
ing the ‘thirties, when Johnny was sup- 
reme, there was the great depression, the 
memory of the worst war in history and 
the threat of another ahead. Jazz was 
not then primarily engaged in reflecting 
th> life of the times. Its devotees required 
from it happiness, relaxation and excite- 
mert. 





Mike Youngman 


AL SEARS, bs; BUDD JOHNSON, ts; JO JONES, d. 
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When the Second World War ended, 
an era of fat living and feather-bedding 
ensued in the West, and bop got into its 
stride. To talk of bombs and war 
neuroses in connection with the creators 
of bop is misleading, for no bombs fell 
where they lived. nor were there even 
hardships in the form of food shortages, 
etc. But as the boom conditions of an in- 
flationist economy (why not let us advise 
you on your investment portfolio?) made 
living conditions temporarily easy, bop 
was there, like the jazz of the ’thirties, 
to suggest other possibilities in life: this 
time, tension, despair and nervous dis- 
order. As the next depression develops, 
jazz will need to change again if it is to 
survive. 

There is always this contradictory, re- 
bellious, slightly dangerous aspect to 
jazz. It is quite possible to see where a 
generation experiencing a materially soft 
life would find the intimations of defeat 
in bop masochistically exciting. Yet for 
the previous generation, with its prefer- 
ence for the bright rather than the dark 
side—if we may be allowed to generalize 
—bop is rarely exciting, most often irrit- 
ating and depressing. People like our- 
selves, frequently intrigued and then 
astonished by Parker’s creativity, are not 
excited or stimulated by it within the 
true meaning of those words. We admire 
at times, but never feel involved. His is 
a strange story, imaginatively, sometimes 
incoherently told, with a spiritual content 
that one may question and reject. Be- 
cause both he and Johnny played the 
blues, do not think they imparted the 
same message in them. And despite the 


undeniable spontaneity of his blues play- 
ing, Johnny could always say what he 
had to say gracefully, naturally and very, 
very clearly. 

Then unlike Johnny, we think Bird 
was unlucky in the company he kept, on 
records. So was Bix. Miles on the London 
set is bad enough, but the Cubans, the 
strings and the vocalists Granz obtained 
for him—they are too much. It seems to 
us that Bird’s dwarfing personality, like 
Bechet’s drew no sustenance from other 
melodic voices. All he needed was a good 
rhythm section. The collection on Col- 
umbia 33CX 10117 demonstrates this. 
With one exception, the recordings made 
with rhythm only are by far the best. 
Try “Cosmic Ray”’—and dig the Roach 
solo. The exception, of course, is 
“Ballade”, on which Bird is joined by 
Hawk. We feel disinclined to make any 
comparison between these two artists, but 
would note for your information that 
after mentioning Bechet, Hodges and 
Bird, Duke Ellington is quoted in 
Leonard Feather’s “Book of Jazz” as say- 
ing: “And Hawk, who I think was the 
greatest influence and stimulated the 
greatest change in saxophone style very 
abruptly”. Alun Morgan, who has 
admirably annonated all six of the Parker 
1 Ps, writes of the “striking contrast be- 
tween Hawk’s unchanging majesty and 
the probing intensity that was Bird’s.” 
Despite Hawk’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of the modern idiom, despite the 
clear line of continuity between jazz and 
bop that many insist on imagining, there 
remains this spendid “striking contrast”. 
Bravo! 


In case you disagree with us and have 
reluctantly stayed the course, we con 
clude with a quotation from “Reflections 
on America”, a new book by Jacques 
Maritain: “There is . . . genuine toler- 
ance only when a man is firmly and 
absolutely convinced of a truth... and 
when. at the same time, he recognizes 
the right of those who deny this truth to 
exist.” 


Are you and do you ? 


—— sei 
NEW ORLEANS JOYS 


We were delighted to see a “Do It 
Yourself Voodoo Kit” advertised in 
“The New Yorker” for June 14th. This 
contains “gris gris (gree gree) bag, 
voodoo dolls for pin-sticking, candles, 
brick dust and other items traditional to 
New Orleans voodoo.” 

Lots of fun is promised those “who 
are tired of psychiatrists, tranquilizers 
and physical violence.’ At $2.50 a packet 
postpaid from Playvoo Co., 727 Royal 
Street, New Orleans, this sounds like a 
must for British Pelicans. 

No doubt more advanced kits will be 
made available in due course. Thrill- 
seeking sophisticates are only too liable 
to revert to physical violence when the 
novelty of pin-sticking has worn off. 
Unfortunately, live hens and snakes for 
sacrificial ceremonies cannot be sent 
through the international mails, but in 
the age of plastics and dehydration a 
little problem of this kind should soon be 
overcome. 
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HUMPHREY 


LYTTELTON CLUB 
100 OXFORD STREET, W.. 


Open every evening 
Sessions from all top traditional bands including 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND 


BARRY : ULANOV 


A Handbook of Jazz | 


The indispensable handbook for anyone who seeks 


a comprehensive idea of the main lines of jazz 
development, and true insight into the qualities of 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 


MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
FAIRWEATHER-BROWN ALL STARS 
TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND 


Src. mc, 


Sessions 7.30—11! p.m. (Sundays 7.15—10.45 p.m.) 


“HUMPH”’ NIGHTS:—Wednesday and Saturday 


Non-stop Jazz from two bands 


Club details from 


H.L.C., 8 Gt. Chapel St., London, W.I (GER 7494) 


3,000 entries. 


its finest musicians. With a recommended list of 
classical discs, a glossary and condensed biographies. 
Introduction by Kingsley Amis 


II1th August 15s. 


| A History of Jazz in &merica 


The first complete history of jazz in America, which 
skilfully sets jazz in relation to other art forms, 
and gives a cool new focus on the subject. The 
whole story is here at last. With an index of nearly 
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Unless you want to write an article on 
the door-keeper, it’s practically impos- 
sible to get backstage at a Rank Cinema. 
So I thought that getting in to interview 
Stan Getz would be about as difficult 
as catching a mouse with an egg-cup. 

That’s why I was relieved to see him 
leaning nonchalantly against the wall 
near the stage door. He was engaged in 
conversation with a small, dirty-faced 
child in a long white dress. 

“Monev for the May Queen, mister,” 
she demanded with typical Liverpool re- 
ticence. 

“Huh ?” 

“Give me some money.’ 

“Will you look at that poor little girl?” 
Getz asked the world at large. “Here you 
are little girl.’ He reached into his 
pocket, sorted through a handful of coins 
and gave her sixpence. I took advantage 
of the temporary breakdown in the 
dialogue to ask for an interview. 

“Huh? Oh yeah. Sure.” 

The stage door opened and, wafted 
along by a burst of a Coleman Hawkins 
solo from the stage came a bowler-hatted 
Dizzy Gillespie. 

“Hey,” said Getz. “Will you look at 
this poor little girl? I just gave her ten 
shillings. You give her ten shillings too.” 

Gillespie didn’t look too happy. 
“Huh?” He produced a bundle of notes 
and searched through them. The little 
sirl reached up and put her hand on to a 
five pound note. 

“No you don’t. Here.” He found a 
half-crown and handed it to her. “I know 











this guy. He never gave you ten 
He probably gave you a penny. 

He pulled his bowler hat down on his 
head and, looking like a chancellor who 
has just abolished income tax, set off 
across the road. Trying to give the im- 
pression that I was someone important 
like Norman Granz or Maurice Burman 
I followed Getz through the stage door. 
The door-keeper was on me like a flash. 
“Band.” I said through the side of my 

«4 with what I hoped was a Brook- 
lyn accent. It worked. 

Getz led me to a dressing room where 
Ella and Sorny Stitt were relaxing. 

“One of your first jobs was with Tea- 
garden, wasn't it?” I asked. 

“Go and get me three bottles of beer.” 
Getz ordered. The door-keeper opened 
the door for me and touched his hat. 
“Thanks,” | snarled. 

When I returned Getz was pacing the 
room like a caged panther. Ella was en- 
grossed in a book by Jean Paul Sartre. I 
handed over the beer. “Go and get me 
two more bottles.” By the time I got 
back with these. Getz was due on stage. 
Hawkins and Roy Eldridge had come in, 
and Roy and Ella began an examination 
of the Sartre. 

Sonny Stitt was laughing with Coleman 
Hawkins. 

“Ts that right that when you were with 
Fletcher Henderson’s band Louis Arm- 
strong used to call you Mister Hawkins?” 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 

“And is that right that they only 
called the oldest guy in the band 
‘Mister’?”’ 


shillings. 
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“No, that’s wrong. I'm much younger 
than Louis.” Hawk was getting needled. 
“Ah, don’t give me that, Hawk. I got 
a record of you playing tenor in 1904.” 
Norman Granz appeared in the door- 
way, and I prepared myself to be thrown 
out. But for no apparent reason he came 


across and began talking in a _ very 
friendly way. I can’t remember what he 
said, but He didn’t throw me out.” 

By now the Gillespie-Stitt group was 
on stage and I moved in on Getz again. 

“Bottle opener?” he asked. I moved 
for the door to get one. “Never mind. 
Will you have a bottle?” 

Roy Eldridge found an opener, Stan 
passed the beer around and for a few 
moments there was a contented silence. 

I sat down and tried to recall some 
questions that I wanted to ask. 

Suddenly Getz stood up and walked 
to the door. He held it open. “Don’t you 
think it’s about time you left the room?” 

I left, and he closed the door behind 
me. 

Outside in the corridor Gillespie had 
just laid down his trumpet and replaced 
his bowler hat. “Food.’ he said and made 
for the door. The door-keeper opened it 
and five little girls immediately pounced 
on Gillespie. 

“Help the May Queen, mister.” 

I snarled at the door-keeper again and 
walked round to the front of the cinema 
for the second house. 

You can read about Stan Getz in the 


programme. 
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LOREZ ALEXANDRIA 


Introduction; Fine and Dandy; Fooling Myself; 

D. B. Blues; You're Driving Me Crazy; Easy 

Living (15 min)—Poka Dots And Moonbeams; 

This Year's Kisses; There Will Never Be Another 

You; No Eyes Bues; Jumpin’ With Symphony 
Sid (17 min) 


(Parlophone PMD 1062. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Lorez Alexandria is a young singer 
with a fine voice, modelled to a certain 
extent on Sarah Vaughan. Here she sings 
a number of songs as a tribute to Lester 
Young under the title ‘“Lorez Sings Pres”. 
As is pointed out in the sleeve notes, this 
breaks new ground. Until now “So-and- 
So sings So-and-So” has been limited to 
tributes to composers and lyric writers. 
The setting for this experiment was a 
small night club, a small group of almost 
unknown musicians, and the talents of 
Lorez. 

Adopting the techniaues of King 
Pleasure for the numbers without lyrics, 
Lorez nevertheless has personality of her 
own. She translates each number into the 
vehicle of Lester Young’s imagination. 
One feels his vresence in each track, and 
it would appear that Lorez Alexandria 
has fully absorbed his style in order to 
achieve this. Worthy of a _ protracted 
listen. 

BLN. 

Lorez Alexandria (vcls); King Fleming (pno); 
Paul Serreno (tpt); Vernal Fournier (drs); Charles 
Stepney (vibes): L. D. Young and Earl May 
(bass); Cy Touff (bass tpt). 


BUDDY ARNOLD 


It's Sand Man; No Letter Today-—-P.U. Stomp; 
Moby Dick 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8342. EP. lis. 14d.) 


The music on this disc is best described 
as small big-band jazz. Arnold leads a 
seven piece group, but it is a fully scored 
and disciplined band. There are riff back- 
ings. in the Basie/Neil Hefti style, with 
soloist features written into the general 
scheme of things. Arnold is a satis- 
factory. though not startling tenor player, 
and this may be said to be true of the 
music of the group he leads. 


“It’s Sand Man” and ‘‘No Letter Today’’-— 
Dick Sherman (tnt); Frank Rehak (tbn); Gene 
Quill (alto); Buddy Arnold (ten); Johnny Wil- 
liams (pno); Teddy Kotick (bs); Shadow Wilson 
(drs) 

“P.U. Stomp” and ‘‘Moby Dick’’—As above, 
except that Dave Schildkraut (alto) and Osie 
Johnson (drs) reviaces Quill and Wilson. 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


SIL AUSTIN 


Train Whist’e; Shufflin’ Home—Pink Shade of 
Blue; Walkin’ and Talkin’ 


(Mercury MEP 9540. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


This EP is entitled “The Band With The 
Beat” and that just about sums it uv. Led 
by Sil Austin on tenor this little group 
engender a rhythmic sound that really 
rocks. It may come under the heading 
rock and roll, but it certainly goes. For 
a sample play “Train Whistle” which 
builds up to a climax which is almost 
painful in its intensity. Austin squeals and 
grunts and the rhythm is quite unrelent- 
ing. The rest of the tracks are hardly as 
powerful but none the less rhythmically 
infectious. 


S.T. 


ACKER BILK 
AND HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


Travelling B'ues; Delia Gone; Gladiola Rag; 
Wily the Weeper (12 min)—Dardenella; Franklin 
St. Blues; Easter Parade; Marching Through 
Georgia (12} min) 
(Nixa NJT 513 10inLP. 27s. 10$d.) 


A bright album of jazz, played New 
Orleans style. Mr. Bilk and his associate 
Misters have got the idiom off quite well, 
with a modicum of solo work and with 
a strong accent on ensemble playing. 
Here indeed lies the strength of this 
band. They do play together in a very 
workmanlike manner, producing all-in 
choruses which sound nicely balanced 
and which swing in consequence, Master 
Bilk himself really has the George Lewis 
sound off pat, but he plays with convic- 
tion and has a good command of his 
instrument. I think he sings too much 
(“Weever” is nearly all vocal), but his 
soft West country voice is not unattrac- 
tive and is I am sure very popular with 
the band’s many admirers. Master Sims 
treats us to bits of Bunk and provides a 
strong enough lead to a front line which 
is rounded off bv the competent playing 
of Master Mortimer. I am sorry to say 
this, but here again the rhythm is the 
weakest link in the chain—they chug. To 
play in this manner a rhythm section 
must play with a lilt. It is difficult, but 
may come in time. 

The picturesaue cover shows the band 
adorned by Edwardian waistcoats of 
varying prettv hues. A handsome crowd 
foresooth. but the female vocalist (?) 
looks terribly pale and. wan. 

Si. 


1? 


Acker Bilk (clit); K. Sims (tpt); J. Mortimer 
(tmb); R. McKay (drs); E. Price (bs); J. Hawkins 
(bjo) 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


Big Bi‘l’s Guitar Blues—Water Coast; Take This 
Ole Hammer 


(Columbia SEG 7790 EP. Ils. 10d.) 


“Water Coast” is Big Bill at his com- 
pelling best—the edgy, sinuous voice and 
big-toned guitar evoke some of the spirit 
of the Bessie’s “In the House Blues”. 
This is one to go with “Hollerin’ and 
Cryin’ and “Willie Mae’’—searing, ex- 
trovert blues-shouting over and against 
booming guitar phrases. The lyrics are 
excellent (“I’m sittin’ down here in Paris, 
but with Houston on my mind.”) and 
the recording lifelike. 

“Hammer” is taken slightly faster than 
usual and swings like mad. Bill shouts 
the words exuberantly and Kansas 
Field’s drumming is crisp and emphatic. 

“Big Bill’s Guitar Blues” is not so 
successful. It begins well enough but 
halfway through Kansas_ takes = an 
apparently unexpected (by Bill) solo that 
breaks the mood and d'‘srupts the conti- 
nuity. All is not lost but one feels at the 
end that Bill would have made it better 
on his own. 

Lest my lack of enthusiasm for 
“Guitar Blues” deter you from buying 
this record let me hasten to add that 
“Water Coast” and “Hammer” are as 
good Big Bill as I’ve heard. It is also 
worth remembering that every copy sold 
helps Bill a little. 

T.S. 

Big Bill Broonzy (gtr/vcl); Kansas Fields (drs). 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 


Kinklets; Fig Leaf Rag—Heliotrope Bosqeet; 
Sensation 


(Decca DFE 6466. EP. 11s. 54d.) 


This record deserves more than casual 
listening, for ragtime music is a reward- 
ing and somewhat neglected branch of 
jazz which presents a severe test for 
any traditional band. Ken Colyer’s aug- 
mented group manages it well, and the 
record improves on_ several hearings. 
Ragtime involves restraint, at the same 
time critical timing, and a larger meas- 
ure of both melod‘c sense and tech- 
nique than that possessed by many a 
group of trad blasters. There is no sur- 
render to the temptations of end!ess 
repetition or formless blasting which 
make up so large a part of native jazz. 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPHREY LYTTLETON: 


and through all four tracks Colyer’s 
sharp incisive horn is obviously the 
mast:r. The tunes, starting with Bunk 
Johnson's favourite “Kinklets” are good 
meaty music, classics of this idiom. The 
critic’s carping mind finds one obvious 
fault in the rhythm section but that is 
to be expected in the local product. 
Petzr Gammond’s excellent s'eeve note 
contains a reference to Mozart, which 
is usually on!ty found when a certain 
local writer blows up a iather about 
George Lewis. 
G.B. 

Ken Colver (tpt), Ilan Wheeler (clit), Mac Dun- 
can (tmb), Ray Foxiey (pno), Johnny Bastable 
(bio), Ron Ward (bs), Colin Bowden (drs). Jan. 
16, 1958 


EDDIE “LOCKJAW” DAVIS 


Moon'ight In Vermont; Beano—Johasy Come 
Lately; I’! Remember April 
(Par'‘ophone GEP 8678. EP. 11s. 14d.) 
What Is This Thing Called Love; All The 
Things ‘tou Are—Whispering; You Are Too 
Beautiful 
(Parlophone GEP 8685. EP. 11s. 14d.) 
“Lockjaw” needs no explanation or 
introduction from me. His appearance 
with Basie in England last autumn has 
endeared him to the hearts of many jazz 
lovers. His style embraces the best of 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


both worlds, having a looseness which 
I associate with the best of Hawkins, 
and a subtle turn of phrase which is 
traceable to Parker and Young. His 
sense of humour is unlimited, ,and I 
look forward to his rare releases with 
the eagerness I attach only to the 
greatest. His trio consists of organ and 
drums, the former p!ayed most un- 
obtrusively by Doc Bagby. “Too beauti- 
ful” was one of Eddie’s stock solos with 
the Basie band, and he plays it just as 
eloquently here. All the tracks are 
excellent, with my choice falling on the 
fiery version of Strayhorn’s “Johnny Come 
Lately”. G.L. 

Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’ Davis (tnr), Doc Bagby 
(organ), Charlie Rice (drs). 


BUDDY DeFRANCO 


Left Fie!d; Jack The Field Stalker—Whem Your 
Lover Has Gone 


(Columbia SEB 10093. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


There’s a frigid, uncomfortable atmos- 
phere about these tracks that confirms 
my belief that Buddy De Franco is one 
of the most over-rated soloists in con- 
temporary jazz. His playing is sadly lack- 
ing in any form of emotional content— 
an important ingredient imperative to 
jazz of any era—and although techni- 
cally he appears to be quite an accom- 
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Graham Boatfield Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry 
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plished musician, by jazz standards, | 
think he’s a long way off the beam. 
Even the admirable rhythm team of 
Drew, Hinton, and Art Blakey do little 
to dispel much of the gloom which sur- 
rounds this record. 
K.G. 

Buddy De Franco (clt), Kenny Drew (pno), 

M:lton Hinton (bs); Art Blakey (drs). May, 1953 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 


New Orleans Stomp; When Its Sleepy Time Down 
South; Where’s My Heaven; Creole Belles; Three 
Litt'e Words; The Last Time (19 min)}—Kansas 
City S:omps; Bob’s Blues; Knee Drops; St. Louis 
Biues; I'm Coming Virginia; Come Back, Sweet 
Papa (214 mn) 
(Philips BBL 7228. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Recorded at two concert appearances 
at Rott.rdam this traditional Dutch band 
put over an extremely varied and musi- 
cianly programme. Opening with a fast 
version of the old Armstrong classic, 
they wend their way through a series of 
jazz standards, altering routines and in- 
strumentation on almost every track. 
Thus two trumpets are featured on “New 
Orleans” and “Creole”, Westendorp 
piaying the second part whilst Morks 
switches to drums. The same switch takes 
place on the good, swingy “Come Back”’, 
Westendorp playing the first part of the 
chase chorus. “St. Louis” is a piano solo 
by Schrier, the piano on the rather odd 
original*My Heaven” being by the Yan- 
cey minded Kolstee. 

On “Virginia”, “Knee Drops” and the 
blues the band get a good beat going, 
the ensembles are clean and well knit, 
the trumpet lead being strong and clear 
cut. On “Kansas City” the old Jelly Roll 
routine is followed most expertly and 
the track goes with an infectious swing. 
The same can be said for “Last Time” on 
which the Louis-Hines passages are re- 
produced in most adroit fashion. Good, 
clean traditional fare. 

S.T. 

Wybe Buma (tpt); Wim Kolstee (tmb/pno); 
Dim Kesber (clt/sop); Joop Schrier (pno); Arie 
Westendorp (drs/cnt); Jan Morks  (clt/drs) 
November 14 and December 6, 1957. 


ART ELLEFSON 


Opus Mentis; Let Yourself Go—Mile-a-Hinum; 
Mad About The Boy 


(Nixa NJE 1052. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


I've never been particularly fond of 
the multi-dub recording technique and 
this album falls down badly on _ the 


standard of the recording, giving the im- 
pression that the session took place in a 
deserted aircraft hanger. 

Canadian Art Ellefson is an exception- 
ally talented musician, and this record 
sets out to exploit his virtuosity on the 
alto, tenor, and baritone saxes, clarinet 
and bass clarinet. On this showing I can 
but conclude that he’s at his best on 
tenor, though his alto playing is by no 
means unpalateable—sample his playing 
on “Yourself”. “Minum” contains some 
fine expressive tenor besides a dose of 
somewhat uneven bass clarinet. “Opus”, 
scored for three clarinets, bass clarinet, 
alto and rhythm is a morbid and moody 
and never really seems to get anywhere, 
but the alto spot is quite pleasant, and 
Johnny Clark’s piano solo adds a touch 
of variety. An ambitious record that 
didn’t quite make it ! 

K.G. 

Art Ellefson (alto/tnr/bar/cit/bs-clt /arr/comp), 
Johnny Clark (pno), Bill Stark (bs), Andy White 
(drs). December 10, 1957. 


TAL FARLOW 


Yesterdays—-Broadway 
(Columbia SEB 10097. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


I seldom feel any anticipatory enthusi- 
asm for this type of performance—trios 
and quartets, all strings, nightclub music, 
unexciting material, odd names. Merely 
prejudice. Good stuff this, in a strange, 
crumbly, haphazard, backhanded way. 
Eddie Costa is the man who makes it 
come on, a real jangier, two-handed, with 
a very individual style; one comes back 
to his solo stuff, on either side, for its 
fastastic and obsessive sound. Farlow’s 
work, over the whole range of his instru- 
ment, is mostly agile, staccato, single- 
string work at considerable speed. match- 
ed superbly by the other two. Burke, a 
great technician without apparent fee?’ng, 
is strongly in evidence throughout, doing 
a hall of the mountain kings act on s de 
one. You may not like it, b it you'll find 
it very difficult to forget. Edd’e Costa will 
be heard from again. G.B. 

Tal Farlow (gtr), Eddie Costa (pno), 
Burke (bs). 


Vinnie 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


“The Irving Bextin Song Book’’, Vols. 1 and 2 
Lot's Face The Music And Danee; You're 
Lasghing At Me; Let Yourself Go; You Can 
Have Him; Reossian Lellaby; Psttin’ On The 
Ritz; Get Thee Behind Me Satan; Alexander's 
Ragtime Band (23 min.}—Top Hat, White Tie 
And Tails; How About Me?; Cheek To Cheek; 
I Used To Be Color Blind; Lazy; Hew Deep 
Is The Ocean?; All By Myself; Remember (24 
min.) 

(HMV CLP 1183. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 
Suppertime; How's Chances?; Heat Wave; Isn't 
This A Lovely Day?; You Keep Coming Back 
L’ke A Song; Reaching For The Moon; Slemmin 
On Park Avenue (20 min.)—The Song Is Ended; 
I'm Pat‘ing Atl My Eggs In One Basket; New 
tt Can Be Told; Always; It’s A Lovely Day 
Today; Change Partners; No Strings; I’ve Get 

My Love To Keep Me Warm (23 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1184. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


Like the Cole Porter and Rodgers-Hart 
sets, this collection is valuable as con- 
taining a high proportion of tunes 
standard to the jazz repertoire. Melody 
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and lyrics often create a mood together 
that is ignored altogether by jazzmen 
improvising in the chord sequence, but 
many sensitive musicians, like Lester 
Young, find a knowledge of lyrics bene- 
ficial to their interpretations. Lyrics of 
pop songs may seldom be truly insp:ring 
but they can suggest that odd train oi 
thought which will result in an original 
musical idea. From this point of view, 
and because Ella sings all the words so 
clearly, the acquisition of these two 
records is recommended. 

I've always thought Berlin somewhat 
overrated as a composer. Certainly, he is 
less to my liking than his predecessors in 
this series. The lyrics are frequentty 
banal. Those on “Suppertime” and “You 
Can Have Him”, for instance, are slanted 
too directly at sentimental housewives. 
Yet there are, too. numbers ike “Always”. 
“Let Yourse!f Go”, “Remember” and 
“I’ve Got My Love To Keen Me Warm”, 
which suggests that the uniform smooth- 
ness of Paul Weston’s accompaniments is 
perhaps a serious fault. There is contrast, 
to be sure, but it is' not sufficiently strik- 
ing. Harry Ed‘son may emerge to present 
briefly the warm swinging and insidious 
qualities of jazz, but then the strings soar 
again, the pioneers fac2 into the setting 
sun, and we roll on again across the 
prairies of song. Well, to be truthful, it 
is not that bad, but from a jazz view- 
point the support is dull. In any case, a 
set of this kind is obviously made more 
for the pop market than that of iazz, but 
I believe it would benefit commercially 
from greater contrasts between the typical 
Hollywood conception of a_ studio 
orchestra and an out and out jazz group. 
A few instrumental personalities, given 
a genuine opportunity to come across. 
would do Ella no harm at all. With 
the forthcoming four-volume Ellington 
songbook, the same problem did not 
arise, for Duke’s band can provide more 
personality and invention than all the 
stud‘o orchestras in Hollywood put 
together, but possib!y because of short- 
ag> of time, a small studio jazz group 
wis also employed for that undertaking. 

The side I suggest you sample with is 
the second of Volume I. It has four big 
successes in “Top Hat”, “Cheek to 
Cheek”, “How Deep Is The Ocean?” and 
a superb suitably climatic “Remember”. 
plus a likeable number that seems new to 
me called “I Used To Be Color Blind”. 

“Impzccable” seems the only word for 
Ella. If the treatment of some tunes is 
a little superfic‘al, they yet receive fully 
professional artistry. It would be too 
much to expect a consistent depth of 
response to such a wide variety of 
material. S.D 


STAN GETZ 


Flamingo; Don’t Getz Scared—Prelude To A Kiss; 
I’m Getting Sentimental Over You 


(Esquire EP 194. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Recorded in Sweden, these four titles 
represent the Getz tenor at its coolex. 
Getz, however. is one of the few who 
manage to plav cool while still swinging, 
and his scmewhat introvert drive and ex- 
c7ptional melodic conception make these 
tracks well worth hearing. 

Getz’s consistency is remarkable and 
here, ke weaves bzautiful, unhurried pat- 
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terns around the chords of “Flamingo’ 
and “Prelude To A Kiss”. His tone ha: 
a nice soft edge, and in both cases, he is 
aided immeasurably by pianist Bengt 
Hallberg equally impressive as_ soloist 
and accompanist. “Sentimental” is a 
bouncy, carefree reading, with tasteful 
piano and two noteworthy Getz solos. 
“Scared” develops into a real swinger. 
Stan’s solo has shape and form, and Lars 
Gullin also blows a decidedly pretty 
chorus. K.G. 

‘‘F.iamingo’’ ‘“‘Scared’’: Stan Getz (tnr); Lars 
Guilin (bari); Bengt Hallberg (pno); Yngve Aker- 
berg (bs); Jack Noren (drs). 

‘Sentimental’: As above, except Gullin out 
and Gunner Johnson (bs) replaces Akerberg. 

‘Prelude’: As for ‘‘Sentimental’’, except 
Kenneth Fagerlund (drs) replaces Noren. All re- 
corded Stockho!m, March 24, 1951. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE BIG BAND 


Left-Hand Corner; Over The Rainbow—Seems 
L‘ke You Just Don’t Care; Autemn Leaves 
(Co umbia SEB 10096. EP. Ils. 10d.) 
Devil And The Fish—Rumbo‘a 
(Co umbia LB 10087. 78rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


This is a curious record. Two tracks— 
“Corner” and “Leaves”—-feature the sort 
of jazz we have come to expect from 
Dizzy’s powerhouse big band, while the 
remaining pair appear to be an attempt 
to cash in on the commercial market. 

The compelling force and vigour of 
the brass section creates a feeling of 
urgency on “Corner”, which has good 
solos by Dizzy and Billy Mitchell and a 
rather messy attempt by trombonist 
Melba Liston. ‘“‘Leaves” opens with some 
mellow Gillespie horn, but Ernie Henry's 
alto isn’t particularly inspiring. To my 
ears, the arrangement is disjointed, and 
the ensembles ragged. “Rainbow” and 
“Care” feature a couple of moderately 
successful Billy Eckstine imitators in 
Austin Cromer and Herb Lance res- 
pectively. Cromer has a powerful voice, 
but he hasn’t yet learnt how to use it; 
Lance can’t make up his mind whether 
he wants to follow Eckstine or Joe Wil- 
liams. ‘Nuff said ! 

The titles on the 78 rpm are by a 
svnaller group, and is worth adding to 
your collection. Good spots by tenor and 
trombone equal Dizzy’s solo, and the 


pounding rhvthm team help to keep 
things moving. ‘“Rumbola” is _ less 
successful. K.C. 


Care’’: Dizzy Gillespie, Harry Edison (tpts); 
Me‘ba Liston (tmb); Willie Smith (alto); Curtis 
Amy (tnr); Clyde Dunn (bari); Carl Perkins (pno); 
George Bledsoe (bs); Al Bartee (drs). August, 
1955. 

“‘Ra'nbow’’, ‘‘Leaves’’: Gillespie, Lee Morgan, 
E-met Perry, Talib Dawood, Carl Warwick (‘pts); 
Liston, Al Grey, Charles Connors (tmbs); Ernie 
Henry, Jimmy Powell (altos); Benny Golson, Billy 
Mitchell (tnrs); Numa Moore (bari); Wynton Kelly 
(pno); Paul West (bs); Charlie Persip (drs). June, 
1957. 

“‘Corner’’: As for ‘‘Rainbow’’, except Rod 
Levitt (tmb) and Billy Root (bari) rep'aces Con- 
nozs and Moor. July 8, 1957. 


” 


BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 


(a) Just One Of Those Things; (c) China Boy; 

(c) Shine; (a) Rachel’s Dream (11} min.)}—(c) 

Tiger Rag: (c) Ain't Misbehavin’ (b) She’s Funny 
That Way: (c) I Got Rhythm (114 min.) 


(Fontana TFR 6006. 10n.LP. 29s. 24d.) 
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Most readers w:ll be familiar with the 
Goodman Sextet recordings made during 
the early part of the war with Christian, 
Basie, Cootie Williams, and others in 
the group. In 1945 Benny resumed his 
recording activities with a series of 
sextet dates, using Norvo on vibraphone, 
Slam Stewart as a prominent soloist, and 
a piano chair vacillating between Teddy 
Wilson and Mel Powell. Frankly these 
tracks are not a patch on the earlier ones, 
but there is much of interest to be heard 
in aM but “Funny”, which should never 
have been reissued. I doubt that Powell 
is the pianist on “Tiger” and “Rhythm”, 
but no doubt the discographers could 
prove me wrong a dozen times over. 
Pick of the bunch are “Shine”, where 
Powell comes closer to Goodman than on 
any other record I know, and “Rachel’s 
Dream”. G.L. 

(a) Benny Goodman (clit), Teddy Wilson (pao), 
M‘ke Bryan (gtr), Slam Stewart (bs), Morey Feld 
(drs), Red Norvo (vbs). 7/5/45. 

(b) As (a) with Jane Harvey (vel). 4/2/45. 

(c) As (a) but Me! Powell (pno) replaces Wilson. 
29/8/45—24/9/45. 


FRIEDRICH GULDA AT 
BIRDLAND 


Vienna Discussion; Scruby; Dark Glew; Night 

In Tunisia; Dodo (18 min.)}—Air Frem Other 

P'anets; New Shoes; Bernie’s Tune (18$ min.) 
(Decca LK 4188. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is chamber music of a high order, 
which might be expected from Gulda, 
a pianist who has spent more time in the 
concert hail than on the bandstand. The 
Austrian-born, 27 year-old pianist went 
to America in 1950 to regale the classical 
audiences at Carnegie Hall, but found 
the side-kick of sitting in with bop growps 
every bit as exciting. He boasts a tech- 
nique to satisfy the most fastidious, but 
always there comes out that peculiar 
stilted sound which hail-marks the class- 
ical performer when he turns to jazz. 
It is undefinable, and I have often in 
the past drawn attention to it in similar 
context. Mr. Gulda proves himself to be 
an interesting composer/arranger, with 
six originals on this record, all on the 
heavy s‘de; his “Planets” stands out as the 
best, but I prefer “Tunisia” and 
“Bernie’s Tune” for their swinging 
approach, and for some excellent piano 
on the former. The rest of the group 
blow well, especially reed men Phil 
Woods and Seldon Powell, and Jimmie 
Cleveland’s solos add potency to the 
group in the fast pieces. 


Idrees Sulieman (tot), James Cleveland (um), 
Phil Woods (alto), Seldon Powell (tar), Fried- 
tich Guida (pno), Aaron Bell (bs), Nick Stabulas 
(dre). 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Hard, Ain’t It Hard?; The Buffalo Skinners—The 
Ranger’s Command; I Ain’t Gonna Be Treated 
This A-way 


(Melodisc EPM 7-84. EP. 11s. 10d.) 
This music contains more of the spirit 


of jazz than much of the effete 
music that masquerades under the 
name today. Emotionally it runs 


roughly parallel to the blues, spirit- 
uals and work-songs, to which forms 
it is often greatly in debt — or 
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occasionally, vice versa. Woody Guthrie 
himself has teamed successfully with 
blues-men like Sonny Terry’ and 
Alec Stewart. It is surprising, there- 
fore, that more attention is not given 
to this other, closely-related, Ameri- 
can folk-music. From New Orleans 
beginnings most tastes reach forward 
eventually to embrace Buck Clayton, 
Ruby Braff, Vic Dickenson and the 
“mainstream” school; too few travel in 
the opposite direction to discover the 
equally fascinating world of Woody 
Guthrie, Cisco Houston, Peggy Seeger 
and their ilk. 

These then, are rough and ready 
American songs. They are representative 
of a fast-disappearing America—the 
America of the individualist, the pioneer 
spirit and the jeepless cowboy. They are 
American like John Steinbeck, Jack 
Daniels or New Orleans jazz and they 
contain much of the greatness of all 
those things. (Of course, Steinbeck does 
not write like that any more, Jack 
Daniels has fallen into the hands of the 
organization men, New Orleans jazz is 
in the twilight of its alloted time and 
Woody Guthrie is seriously ill in a New 
Jersey hospital.) 

Best track is “Buffalo Skinners” which 
tells of the disillusionment that came to 
a group of buffalo skinners and of the 
fate that befell a drover who would ex- 
ploit them. Here Woody’s voice has a 
mountain morning quality—fresh and 
crisp Over cascading notes from his 
guitar. 

On “Ranger Command” he sings, to 
a lilting melody, a tale of the frontier 
women of the old West. On the rollick- 
ing “Goin’ Down The Road” (the fami- 
liar migratory worker's song) and 
“Hard” (a song of unreauited love from 
the woman’s point of view—‘. . . that 
hard liquor place is a lowdown disgrace 
. . .’) he is joined by the sympathetic 
voice of Cisco Houston and together 
they whip up an atmosphere of infectious 
gaiety. 

This is a very healthy little record that 
makes an excellent companion-piece to 
the previously-issued 12 inch LP, Melo- 
disc MLP 12-106. It is hoped that some- 
dav soon we can have “Pastures of 
Plenty” and “When the Curfew Blows”. 

Shouldn’t someone do a Woody 
Guthrie discography ? ‘ai 


CARL HALEN’S GIN BOTTLE 
SEVEN 


Four or Five Times; Aggravatin?’ Mama; Shake 
That Thing; Nagaski; Angry; Apex Blues (18 min) 
Eccentric Rag; Wolverine Blues; Pallet On The 
Floor; Dallas Blues; Milneburg Jeys; Oh. Baby 
(204 min) 
(London LTZ-U 15115. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This band are a kind of a cross 
between Pee Wee Hunt and the Fire 
House Five with Turk Murphy as a 
cousin on the distaff side. The trumpet 
player is unbelievedly rooty-tooty, but 
the rhythm section, complete with a very 
competent tuba player, try to keep a beat 
going. On some tracks, “Shake That 
Thine”, “Wolverine Blues” and “Oh 
Baby” the rhythm is quite infectious; but 
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it is all the kind of stuff which would be 
a riot at a frightfully gay debs’ party. 
Note, that the last two tracks have been 
reversed. 
S.T. 

Carl Halen (tpt/cnt); George Stell (tmb); Mar- 
tin Ko.lstedt (clt); Fred Gary (pno); Jan Carroll 
(bjo/vcl); Johnnie Pollock (tuba); Tom Hyer 
(drs). Dayton, Ohio. Side 1 3/7/54. Side 2 
6/11/54. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


Pig Ears And Rice; Red River; G.H.Q. 
(Columbia SEB 10092. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


These three record'ngs are by Hamp’s 
rough but honourable big band of 1955. 
Best is “Pig Ears”, which features Hamp 
(not Dwike Mitchell as the sleeve ma:n- 
tains) in some _ lowdown _piannying 
reminiscent of Avery Parrish’s “After 
Hours”. Combined with the threatening 
weight and beat of the band at slow 
tempo, this is imaginative and evocative 
stuff, and timed to perfection as only one 
with Hamp’s blues feeling can achieve. 

The leader plays vibes on the two tities 
on the reverse, both of which have that 
solid church rock he likes for his bands. 
Eddie Chamblee, with his curious staccate 
phrasing, is heard in tenor solos, and 
Billy Mackel takes off on “G.H.Q.” to 
good effect. Peter Badie’s electric. bass 
walks very prominently on this side. 

.D. 

Lionel Hampton (vbs and pno), Edward Pres- 
ton, Wallace Davenport, Julius Brooks, Ed 
Mullens (tpt), Al Hayes, Arnet Spanow, Harold 
Roberts (tbs), Willie Ruff (french horn), Bobby 
Plater, Jim Arak (as), Eddie Chamblee, Retney 
Braver (ts), Joe Evans (bs), Dwike Mitchell (pno), 
Billy Mackel (gtr), Peter Badie (bs), Rufus Jones 
(drs), Isavro Gernandez (conga). August 3rd, 
1955 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Chant; Juicy Fruit; Think Deep (19 min.)}— 
Laura; Blue Lights; Sancticity (204 min.) 


(London LTZ-U 15117. 12in.LP. 37s. 64d.) 


I Mean You; You Go To My Head; Cocktails 
For Two; Bean And The Boys 


(Esquire EP 192. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Hawk’s interest in the aspirations of 
those whom Jo Jones and The Lion call 
“the kiddies” is no doubt very commend- 
able, but it seldom pays off to his listen- 
ers. It is perfectly understandable that 
an artist possessed of an extraordinary 
gift like his should be intrigued by new 
forms of expression, even by bop. His 
jazz background is so extensive and his 
confidence so great that almost any 
different approach to music constitutes 
for him a welcome challenge. The fact 
that J. J. Johnson is on both these records 
—made eleven years apart—indicates that 
he is a musician Hawk admires. Yet to 
hear Hawk amidst bon horns is no more 
edifying to the ear than would be the 
sight of a hawk keeping company with 
a number of ungainly herons. They don’t 
naturally belong together. 

On a record like “The Hawk Flies 
High”, the LP detailed above, the solos 
by J. J. Johnson and Idrees Sulieman are 
distressing. Both are obviously fine 
musicians, but they are too deeply com- 
mitted to the prevailing idiom to forget 
their corny bop clichés for any length 
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of time. Sometimes their solos open 
well, but they soon disintegrate. So you 
have Hawk swinging passionately, speak- 
ing warmiy and expansively, foliowed by, 
say, Jay Jay, who with cough lozenge in 
mouth primly deliveres the tat siock 
mrices, an advertizing jingle, and the 
weather forecast. “Think Deep”, on 
which Sulieman and Johnson have only 
supporting roles, is for that reason the 
most satisfying track. On “Sancticity”, 
a kind of shouting, oldtime-religion 
number, it is impossible not to dream 
of how terrific this could have sounded 
had Hawk been joined by a couple of 
driving jazz horns. It is comical that 
in jazz today it is the young men who 
sound old and tired. Fortunately, Hawk 
is a tremendous force in any ensemble 
and he is able to swing other horns 
even as self-important as these when 
necessary. 

The rhythm section is excellent and 
it was a marvellous chance that brought 
Jo Jones to the studio for these sessions. 
He contributes nearly as much as 
Hawk to the fact that, despite the draw- 
backs discussed, the record has an over- 
all healthy impact. The recording quality 
is excellent, although in one or two 
places - Hank Jones's delicate sound 
could have done with engineering 
assistance. Hank is gaily effective as 
Sulieman sustains a note for close on 
a minute, through three choruses, at the 
beginning of the spirited “Juicy Fruit”. 
Barry Galbraith’s one solo appearance. 
on “Blue Lights”, is disappointingly 
mild-mannered and unswinging. 

The Esquire EP, “Bean and the 
Roys”. presents the same problems. 
The sleeve notes refer to Fats Navarro, 
J. J. Johnson and Milt Jackson as 
musicians of Hawk’s “callibre” (sic), as 
“men who’s (sic) value to jazz is un- 
deniable.” It is okay for annotators to 
make statements (sales talk) like that, 
but the time is not yet ripe for such 
progressive spelling. The “boys”, in 
fact, seem to go out of their way to 
show how pitifully minute their calibra- 
tion 1s. 
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On two tracks Hawk is, luckily, 
given space to fly, and both are 
immensely rewarding. “You Go To My 
Head” is the kind of moving ballad 
interpretation at which he is still really 
unrivalled His art lies in combining 
the warm romanticism of the number 
with an intense jazz feeling. ‘“Cock- 
tails For Two” is very good, too. In 
fact. if you haven't these on 78's, you 
had better pick this up without fail. 
The two other tracks are of secondary 
importance. S.D. 

LTZ-U 15117: Coleman Hawkins (ts), Idrees 
Sulieman (tpt), J. J. Johnson (tb), Hank Jones 
(pno), Barry Galbraith (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Jo Jones (drs). New York, March 12th and 15th, 
1957. 

EP. 192 “You Go To My Head” and 
“Cocktails For Two’’, Coleman Hawkins (ts), 
Mit Jackson (vbs), Hank Jones (pno), Curley 
Russe'l (bs), Max Roach (drs). “‘Bean and the 
Boys’’, add Fats Navarro (tpt), J. J. Johnson 
(tb), Porter Kilbert (as). ‘‘I Mean You’’, delete 
Jackson. 


JACKIE AND ROY 


Look Around; Stopping The Clock; Change of 

Heart; Honey Did; Whisper Not (184 min)—Say 

Cheese; Aura; Darn That Dream; I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles; Walking (164 min) 
(HMYV CLP 1187. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Kral with very much the 
same mixture as before. If you go for 
their sophisticated stvle of singing, these 
tracks are well recorded and the accom- 
panying band are sympathetic to the 
singers needs. “Look Around” has some 
alto from Phil Woods; Roy sings 
“Change of Heart” as a ballad: “Honey 
Did” contains some extremely clever 
singing. with trumpet by Art Farmer and 
a tenor solo by Anthony Ortego; final 
track for this side is a delicately sung 
“Whisper Not”. 

Roy Kral arranged the humorous 
“Cheese”, and Farmer is heard again on 
“Aura”. Ernie Wilkins did the excellent 
arrangement for “Bubbles” and the in- 
vigorating “Walking”, which has solos 
from Clark Terry. Phil Woods and 
Jerome Richardson. Clever, tuneful and 
entertaining. S.T. 


THE JAZZ PICKERS 
featuring RED NORVO 


The Stinger; Someone To Watch Over Me; Eyein’ 
The Goof; Lester Leaps In; Blues For Bil] (18 
min Evening In Azerbaijan; Bagatelle; My 
Ideal; Peteite Rondeau (174 min.) 
(EmArcy EJL 1280. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


This West Coast group seems to have 
plenty of ideas, and in some ways ap- 
pears to be attempting the same line of 
progress followed by the MJQ. The 
addition of Red Norvo, veteran vibra- 
phonist of many famous pre-war sessions, 
adds a discreet touch of gentility to an 
otherwise rather colourless group. I find 
that a ‘cello. even plucked by the able 
hands of Harry Babasin, is not an ideal 
medium for jazz, and fails to make a 
suitable overlay for the conventional bass 
and drum rhythm section. The group 
screams for a piano to fill the gaps, or, 
if one wishes to be fastidious, a harpsi- 
chord. which fulfils the requirements of 
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the group’s name! Norvo plays with this 
fiddlesome group in quiet and relaxed 
manner, entirely at home in the unusuai 
voicing. The resulting music is interest- 
ing without achieving excitement or in- 
spiration in its performance. There is one 
delightful original piece from the session, 
“Peute rondeau”, which I commend for 
its simplicity, and which could so easily 
became a modern jazz standard in the 
right hands. G.L. 

Harry Babasin (cello), Red Norvo (vbs), Demp- 
sey Wright (gtr), Lawrence ‘Red’ Wootten (bs), 
Bill Douglass (drs). 


BILL JENNINGS—LEO PARKER 
QUINTET 


Piccadilly Circus; There Will Never Be Another 
You—Fine And Dandy; Get Hot 


(Pariophone GEP 8680. EP. 118. 14d.) 


From a straightforward musical point 
of view, this doesn’t add up to very 
much, but it is a lot of good-natured, 
easy-going fun. Baritone saxist Parker 
produces a big, gutsy sound—the sort of 
sound that regretably went out of fashion 
with the advent of the cool school—he’s 
not a particularly ambitious soloist, and 
neither is co-leader guitarist Bill Jenn- 
ings, but between them. they manage to 
cook up some ripe, healthy, rocking jazz. 

“Piccadilly” contains a Parker so'o 
wh‘ch although lacking in terms of tech- 
risue is compensated by his effervescent 
enthusiasm. “Never Be” is __ prettily 
arranged, and the combination of bari- 
tone and guitar results in a surprisingly 
flexible sound. Jennings’ guitar here is 
rhythm and blues-ish—which suits me 
fine since I'm very partial to good r and 
b. “Dandy” is a lightly swinging affair 
with some enjoyable dirty-toned horn by 
Parker. “Get Hot” is tailor-made for 
Parker’s robust baritone, and though he 
seems a trifle uncertain at times, he blows 
up guite a storm on this spirited track. 
Memo to Parlophone—let’s have some 
more of this sort of thing . . . but soon! 

Leo Parker (bari); Bill Jennings (gtr); Andrew 
Johnson (pno); Joe Williams (bs); George De 
Hart (drs). 


LOUIS JORDAN AND His 
TYMPANY FIVE 


Saturday Night Fish Fry; Sanday; The Nearness 
Of You; I've Found My Peace Of Mind; I Never 
Had A Chance; Got My Mo-Jo Working (15} 
min)—A Man Ain’t A Man; The Slop; Sweet 
Lorraine; Route 66; The Jamf; I Hadn’t Anyone 
Till You (15 min) 
(Mercury MPL 6541. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Entitled ““Man, We're Wailin’” this is 
a mixture of honest to goodness rock 
and roll, good ballad singing, and some 
fierce instrumental work. Jordan is to me 
a splendid jazz singer. He has great 
power, phrases delightfully differently, 
and puts over his numbers with a sly 
humour. He is also something of a saxo- 
phonist. adding greatly to the swing of 
“The Jamf” and “The Slop” (dignified 
titles, eh?) and showing fine control and 
tone on the pleasantly melodious “I 
Hadn't Anyone Till You”. 

Jordon’s accomplices on this good 
tempered album include a good modern 
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blucs sparrow Dorothy Smith who blends 
well with Jordan’s singing and has a 
track to herself, “Route 66°. Also of note 
is the fine rhythm guitar by Irving Ashby 
and Jackie Davis’ playing of the Ham- 
mond organ. Good _ entertainment 
throughout. S.T. 

Louis Jordan (alto); Jackie Davis (organ); Irv- 
ing Ashby (gtr); Billy Hadnott (bs); Austin Powell 
©), Marvin Oliver (?). 


MAX KAMINSKY AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND 


Royal Garden Blues; Squeeze Me—Go Go Go; 
I've Got The World On A String 


(MGM EP 656. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


A fine little Dixieland record, as 
played by a bunch of experts. Kamin- 
sky's lead is strong and virile (he sounds 
so much better than when he was over 
here), and the front line all solo to some 
purvose. The rhythm, with Jo Jones pre- 
siding over the batterie, jumps along 
ever so nicely, feeding the soloists ex- 
pertly and providing a firm foothold for 
them to work on. Dick Cary piays a 
most delicate celeste solo on the good 
version of ‘Squeeze Me” and is also 
heard on the clever arrangement of 
“World On a String”. 

The title of track one, side two is also 
for the album. It is an original by Cary 
and Kaminsky and carries some excel- 
lent solo work and very lively rhythm. 
Hucko, Cutshall and Cary are all heard 
to advantage. 

All in all a first class Dixieland record. 

S.T. 

Max Kaminsky (tpt); Cutty Cutshall (tmb); 
Peanuts Hucko (clt); Ernie Caceres (bari/clt); 
Dick Cary (pno/celeste/alto horn); Al Casmenti 
(gtr); Bob Haggart (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 1953. 


EARTHA KITT 


St. Louis Blues; Beale Street Blues; Chantez-les 
Bas; Hesitating B'ues; Steal Away; Careess Love 
(174 min)—Atlanta Blues; Long Gone; Hist The 
Window, Noah; Yellow Dog Blues; Friendless 
Blues; Memphis Blues (164 min) 
(RCA RD 27076. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Here are some selections from the 
Paramount picture St. Louis Blues, sung 
by Eartha Kitt and accompanied by a 
group led by Shorty Rogers (of all 
people!). Frankly the results are not alto- 
gether satisfactory, for Miss Kitt ain't 
no blues singer, and whatever chances the 
accompanying group get to show their 
paces are all but ruined by one of those 
choirs which abound in their thousands 
in the Hollywood studios; being kept I 
am informed especially to ruin all such 
records as this. 

Lovely tunes these of Handy’s and 
Miss Kitt certainly does her best to put 
them over, but this is not her kind of 
material: her tones are far too nasal, 
her vibrato much too uncontrolled. There 
is quite a nice bit of trumpet on “Hesi- 
tating” (fine tune), by presumably 
Johnny Best; some fair trombone on 
“Careless”; and a most unsuitable and 
ucly trumpet solo on ‘Memphis’, un- 
doubtedly by Mr. Rogers. 

Sit. 

Shorty Rogers, John Best (tpts); Moe Schneider 
(tmb); Matty Matlock (arr/clt); Stan Wrightsman 
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(pno); Al Hendrickson (gtr); Morty Corb (bs); 
Nick Fatool (drs); Miit Holland (conga-drs). Dec. 
8/9/10, 1957. 


GENE KRUPA QUARTET 


Ienderly; Tepee; 'S Wonderfu’; Hippdeebip (22+ 
min.)—Krupa’s Wail; Strike Up The Band; 
Undecided; Gene’s Bass Blues (214 min.) 
(Coumbia 33CX 10118. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


I do not like drum solos, and there 
are a lot on this record. as one would 
expect. Gene Krupa has a_ technical 
dexterity which is still seldom rivalled 
amongst white drummers, but it rarely 
adds up to jazz. His “Wail” degenerates 
into a lamentable piece of exhibitionism, 
with the rest of the group chanting and 
whooping in the background. Eddie Shu 
honks noisily on tenor and clarinet when 
the opportunity arises. John Drew strums 
his bass to some effect in places, and 
Bobby Scott contributes a few audible 
but frenzied solos of interest. The en- 
semble passages which open “Undecided” 
and “S’wonderful” swing with reasonable 
ease, but the whole adds up to the sort 
of vulgar show which can do untold harm 
to jazz in its better sense. G.L. 

Eddie Shu (tnr/clt), Bobb Scott (pno), John 
Drew (bs), Gene Krupa (drs). 


BROWNIE McGHEE AND 
SONNY TERRY 


Me And My Dog; Secret Mojo Blues (Brownie 
McGhee)—Silver Fox Chase; South Bound 
Express (Sonny Terry) 

(Me‘odisc EPM 7-83. EP. 11s. 10d.) 
This record gives us a side each of 
the two American singers who have 
delighted us so much here in recent 
months. The material is taken from 
Stinson originals, dating from the late 
forties, and the two McGhee titles have 
previously been available on 78. No 
doubt poor quality of dubs or masters 
accounts for the poor signal-to-noise 
ratio, and the need to put one’s volume 
control high accentuates the recorded 

surface noise. 

It is interesting to compare these 
earlier recordings with the present work 
of the two singers. McGhee has chang- 
ed less than Terry, and in these two 
tracks displays his usual light swing, 
humour and relaxation. “Secret Mojo 
Blues”, which deals with a lucky charm, 
is wrongly labelled “Moto” (after the 
Japanese detective) and the composer of 
all four songs is shown to be the 
hitherto unsuspected “Stinson”. 

The Sonny Terry tracks are virtuoso 
pieces, harmonica ‘imitations of canines 
and steam trains respectively, with a run- 
ning commentary from a white voice 
which is surely that of Woody Guthrie, 
and a muzzily-recorded guitar. Very 
nice; those dogs really go wild through 
the countryside. 

G.B. 


BROWNIE McGHEE AND 
SONNY TERRY 


Better Day; Confusion; Dark Road; John Henry; 
Let Me Make A Little Money; Old Jabo (19 
min.)—If You Lose Your Money; Guitar High- 
way; Heart In Sorrow; Preaching The Blues; 
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Can't Heip Myself; Best Of Friends; I Love You 
Baby (204 min.) 


(Topic 12T 29. 12in.LP. 39s. 6d.) 


With this wonderful record, Topic 
take a long step torward into the field 
of folk and blues recordings. They 
have already gone some way to estab- 
lishing a folk list of intelligence and 
worth, and with the great riches of 
American Folkways open to them we 
can ltook forward to some admirable 
releases. No adverse criticism is possible 
of this record, for its qualities include 
good recording, value for money with 
its 13 tracks, full words of the songs, a 
gcod sleeve note and an_ excellent 
critical essay by Charles Edward Smith. 
Any of us who have been near Brownie 
and Sonny recently, heard their songs, 
music, backchat and reminiscence, will 
welcome this record as the best possible 
memento of their visit. Anyone who 
was unfortunate enough to miss them 
can be content with the fact that this 
record puts over the essentials of their 
performance. 

These two men really go well together; 
the sign of their long friendship and 
musical co-operation is in every track, 
so much so that in one or two numbers 
there is an impression that the group 
has increased in size and harmonic 
richness. At times, as in “Let Me Make 
A Little Money” or “If You Lose Your 
Money” which both display felicities of 
dynamics and timing, there is a great 
similarity to the old Memphis Jug Band. 
The third member present at this session, 
drummer Gene Moore, plays simply and 
fittingly. 

There ig 'ittle point in singling out any 
tracks for mention. as the selection is 
wide enough to permit plenty of indi- 
vidual preferences; it need hardly be 
said that there are no poor ones. My 
own choice is for the fine melody of the 
first track, better known here perhaps as 
“Climbing On Top Of The Hill” ‘or as 
the older “Sitting On Top Of The 
World”), the light dancing last one, “I 
Love You Baby”, and the country swing 
of “Old Jabo”. But every other one 
could be pulled out from the bunch and 
recalled wth pleasure and respect. 

G.B. 

Brownie McGhee (vcl/gtr), Sonny Terry (vcl/ 

harmonica), Gene Moore (drs). 


MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS 


Happy Children Blues; Morning After Blues — 
Best Black; Stretch It Boy 


(Jazz Collector JEL 1. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


It is not only nostalgia that makes me 
thoroughly enjoy this record. I remember 
the group grinding out their blues chor- 
uses in the lounge of the Piccadilly Hotel. 
whilst astonished matrons partook of 
tea and buttered toast with raised eye- 
brows. The year was 1924 and no one 
(certainly not me) knew what it was all 
about; although I listened to them, ad- 
mired their skill, and generally took 
pleasure in the overall sound. Red 
McKenzie evidently learned a lot about 
the blues when he was riding horses 
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Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 


IAN ARMIT 

JAZZ CLUB PIANO 

Rose room; Yancey blues; 
Exactly like you; 

Black and white blues 
DFE 6436 

Decca 


WALLY FAWKES 
SANDY BROWN QUINTET 
Bodger's blues; Avalon; 
Mobile blues; Polka dot rag 
DFE 6378 
Decca 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 
Kinklets; Fig leaf rag: 
Heliotrope bouquet; 

Sensation 

DFE 6466 

Decca 


Jazz hub Piano 


KEN MOULE 

ARRANGES FOR. . 

Don Rendell, Ronnie Ross, 
Dougie Robinson, Leon Calvert, 
George Chisholm, Arthur Watts, 
Alan Ganley and Ken Moule 
Nice work if you can get it: 
Prelude to a kiss; 

Son of Ponckle; Cobbly 

DFE 6455 
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PRESENTING JOE TURNER 
Love roller coaster; 

World of trouble; 

Corrine Corrina; 

Morning, noon and night 
REE 1111 London 
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COLEMAN HAWKINS 
THE HAWK RETURNS, PT. 1 
Goin’ down home; 

I'll follow my secret heart; 
On the way; I'll tell you later 
EZ-C 19020 London 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
IN LONDON 

In the evening; Mamie; 

Back water blues: 

Oh! What kind of woman 

DFE 6457 

Decca 


Presentiag 
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THE ALAN CLARE TRIO 
witH BOB BURNS 
Sometimes I’m happy; 

Easy living: 

It’s easy to remember; 

How long has this been going on? 
DFE 6391 Decca 
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Pomy Hoare 


AY AND KAI 

The boygdoor; Carioca 
KAI WIN QUARTET 
te; Boneology 

J. J. JOHN QUINTET 
19007 London 


WONDON 


RCA RECORDS 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Softly as in the morning sunrise, 
Love me pretty baby; 

Heart and soul; True blues 
EZ-C 19019 London 


LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ, PT 3 
Red onion blues; 

Gravier Street blues 
JOHNNY DODDS 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Keystone blues; 

New Orleans hop scop blues 
JIMMIE NOONE 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
OF 9342 Brunswick 


aR UE 


YO ALAS ART TRE Ome YOR Leet 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

I want a little girl; 

Sugar; Long, long journey. 
Snafu 

RCX-105 RCA 


JOHNNY DODDS 


}iMMY NOONE 


Wr Ye 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AT THE CRESCENDO, 
VOL. 1... 7%. 3 
Lazy river; 

Tain't what you do; Perdido 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 
OE 9182 
Brunswick 


BUNK JOHNSON AND 

HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Tishomingo blues; 
Youalwayshurtthe one you love: 
Alexander's ragtime band; 
Maryland, my Maryland 

OF 9257 Brunswick 


JONAH JONES SEXTET 
BEALE STREET BLUES, PT. 2 
You're the cream in my coffee: 
Wrap your troubles in dreams: 
J.J. special; 

Stars fell on Alabama 


COPELAND, 

DE WILDER, 
NIE ROYAL, 

IDM SULIEMAN, 
NALD BYRD 
BRASS, PT. 1 
weep for me; 
Imagination; 
It mi well be spring 
19021 London 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(a) with Jimmy Dorsey 

and his Orchestra 

NEW ORLEANS TO 

NEW YORK, PT. 2 
Dippermouth blues (a); 
Save it pretty mama: 

You rascal you: 
Whenit'ssleepy time down South 
OE 9190 Brunswick 





CHET BAKER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Mythe; Not too slow; 
V. line; 

In a little provincial town 
ESD 3034 Felsted 





down on the southern race tracks, and 
he is here strongly backed by some ex- 
pert guitar from Lang, and the rhythmic 
cavortings ef his pal Slevin and Jackie 
Bland. 

Perhaps the quicker tunes “Morning 
After” and “Stretch It” are the best, con- 
trol is more difficult at slow tempo, but 
one should not miss the dexterous 
chording of Eddie Lang on his own most 


melodious “Best Black”. Don’t miss 
hearing this one. S.T. 
Red McKenzie (blue blowing), Dick Slevin 
(kazoo). Jack Bland (bjo), Eddie Lang (gtr). 
Side 1 7/8/25. Side 2 26/1/25. 
KID ORY IN EUROPE 


T ger Rag; Memphis Blues; Dippermouth Blues; 
Four Or Five Times (20 min.)—South; Wash- 
ington And Lee Swing; Down In Jungle Time; 
Basin Street Blues (19} min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10116. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


This is basic jazz——the sort of music 
that aroused my first interest in the 
idiom. When it is played well, there is 
none better. When it is played by Ory 
there is nothing today to equal it. This 
is the band that beat its joyous way 
through Europe, regrettably bypassing 
our union-guarded shores in 1956. May 
all the revivalist bands in Britain buy this 
record, take it into a corner, and LISTEN 
to the results before they blow another 
note. There could be few better contemp- 
oriry examples, and I am content to set 
Mr. Ory up on a pillar as the one 
successful surviving purveyor of New 
Orleans jazz. Others no doubt exist, but 
they are not readily available to us on 
record. and they have certainly not 
achieved the distinction of raising the 
roof throughout the jazz-conscious Euro- 
pean territory. 

Alcorn, Ory, and Gomez make up a 
front-line of remarkable consistency, 
backed by drummer Kansas Fields and 
the venerable Wellman Braud, whose 
bass has been featured on innumerable 
sessions. Some readers may find Cedric 
Haywood’s piano a trifle too “raggy”. 
but it contributes both to the rhythm 
section and to the solo asvect of the 
band’s superb performance. This is good 
enough to keep the wolf from Ory’s 
door, and the dust off the bottom of your 
record shelf. 


G.L. 
Alvin Alcorn (tpt), Kid Ory (tmb), Phillip 
Gomez (clit). Cedric Haywood (pno), Wellman 


Braud (bs), Kansas Fields (drs). Paris, December, 
1956. 


THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLIE PARKER 


“Volume 1 


Another Hair Do (1, 2, 3): Bluebird (1); Bird 

Gets The Worm (1); Barbardos (1); Conste’ation 

(2, 1): Parker’s Mood (1) (21 min)—Ah-Leu-Cha 

(1, 2): Perhaps (4, 5): Perhaps (6); Marmaduke 

(1, 2); Steeptechase; Merry-Go-Round (1); Bazzy 
(4, 5) (22 min). 


(London 12!nLP. LTZ-C15104. 37s. 64d.) 


Volume 2 


Litt'e Wi'lie Leaps (1, 2); Litt'e Wil'tie Leaps (3); 
Donna Lee (1, 2); Chasing The Bird (1); Cheryl 
(1, 2): Milestones (2); Half Nelson (1) (24 min) 
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—Sippin’ At Bel’s (4); Timy’s Tempo (1, 2, 3); 
Red Cross (1, 2); Now’s The Time (4); Buzzy 
(2, 3); Marmaduke (3, 4) (24 min) 


(London 12inLP. LTZ-C15105. 37s. 64d.) 


Volume 3 


Barbados (2, 3); Conste'lation (3, 4); Parker's 
Mood (2, 3); Perhaps (2, 3); Marmaduke (5, 6); 
Donna Lee (3) (21 min)—Chasing The Bird (2); 
Buzzy (1); Milesones (1); Ha’f Nelson (2); Sippin’ 
At Bells (1, 2): Bi”'ie’s Bounce (5); Thrivng From 
A Riff (3) (21 min) 

12inLP. LTZ-C15106. 37s 


(London 63d.) 


Volume 4 


Bird Gets The Worm (3): Bluebird (3); Klaun- 

stance; Barbardos (4); Merry-Go-Round (2); 

Donna Lee (4); Chasing The Bird (3) (20 min)— 

Ko Ko (2); Perhaps (1); Warming Up A Riff; 

Sim’s Jam; Poppity Pop (V); Dizzy Boogie; 
Flat Foot Floogie (V) (19} min) 


(London 12inLP. LTZ-C15107. 37s. 6d.) 
Volume 5 
Bi‘lic’s Bounce (1, 2): Bilie’s Bounce (3); Warm- 


ing Up A Riff; -Bi'lie’s Bounce (4, 5); Now’s The 
Time (1, 2, 3) (19 min)}—Now’s The Time (4); 
Thriving From A Riff (1, 2); Thriving From A 
Riff (3); Meandering; Ko Ko (1, 2) (17 min) 
(London 12inLP. LTZ-C15108. 37s. 64d.) 


Number in brackets indicate the separate ‘takes’. 


Here are ‘five twelve inch LP’s com- 
piled to give us a momento of Charlie 
Parker’s jazz genius. It was a wonderful 
idea and I feel grateful to the people 
who organised it. 

There have been heated arguments as 
to whether his mistakes and imperfect 
work should have been issued—is there 
any work of a creative artist that doesn’t 
contain some mistakes? It’s simply a 
question of overlooking them and enjoy- 
ing the man’s contribution to music. 
Listening to Some of these takes I found 
some of Parker's finest improvisations on 
the takes that break down. 

The majority of tunes are Parker com- 
positions based on simple chord progres- 
sions such as “Honeysuckle Rose’, “I 
Got Rhythm” and the twelve-bar blues. 
Some of the tunes are repeated several 
times in different takes, which gives us 
a chance to observe Parker’s originality. 

Alun Morgan does a brilliant job on 
the sleeve notes—a most poignant state- 
ment is quoted from Max Roach, “Bird 
was kind of like the sun—giving off the 
energy we drew from him. We're still 
drawing on it. His glass was overflowing. 
In anv musical situation his ideas just 
bounded out and this inspired anyone 
who was around.” 

Max Roach seemed to be closest to 
Parker musically—he is on nearly all of 
these takes and there exists a great sym- 
pathy between them. He is the one 
musician on these recordings who is on 
a par with Parker. The pianists are not 
very inspiring (one of them creates havoc 
with his jerky stvle). Miles Davis wasn’t 
very mature at this time and Gillespie’s 
nlaving sounds contrived. But however 
bad the accompaniment, it didn’t bother 
Parker—he knew what he wanted to say 
and he said it and if the support was 
good he excelled himself and created 
original sounds that have influenced all 
jazz musicians. 

An endless imagination, a tremendous 
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knowledge of harmony, a brilliant tech- 
nical facility that enabled him to go 
further than any other jazz saxophonist 
—these qualities made him great. These 
recordings show too, the wide range of 
his emotions—from a subtle sense of 
humour to a sad, desperate wail. I liked 
his ability to subtly quote small sections 
of tunes like “Turkey in the Straw”, 
“Kerry Dance” etc. 

When I heard him in New York with 
his own quintet he used to call his mus- 
icians back to the stand by playing the 
first few bars of “Yankee Doodle”, which 
he would voice in whole tones on the 
piano. He would then tear into a version 
of “Ko Ko” paced even faster than on 
these records. 

The routine throughout (except for 
Slim Gaillard’s ““Moody’’) is trumpet and 
alto or tenor ensemble followed by im- 
provised jazz from Parker, a distribution 
of solos from the rest of the quartet and 
a repetition of the ensemble chorus to 
close. 

Although this is not the greatest jazz 
that Parker recorded, it does display his 
great driving force which has been such 
a vast influence in the jazz world today. 
This set is invaluable. 

B.B. 


VOL. 1. Side 1: Tracks 1, 2, 3: Miles Davis 
(tot), Charlie Parker (alto), Duke Jordan (pno), 
Tommy Potter (bs), Max Roach (drs). Dec. 1947. 
Tracks 4, 5: Davis, Parker, John Lewis (pno), 
Curley Russell (bs), Roach. April 1948. Track 6: 
Same, Davis out. SIDE 2: Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6: Same as tracks 4, 5 Side 1. Track 7 Davis, 
Parker, Roach, Bud Powell (pno), Tommy Potter 
(bs), May 1947. VOL. 2. Side 1: Tracks 1, 2: 
Davis, Parker, Roach, John Lewis (pno), Nelson 
Boyd (bs). Aug. 1947. Tracks 3, 4, 5. Powe'l 
and Potter reniace Lewis and Boyd. May 1947. 
Tracks 6, 7. Same as tracks 1, 2, Side 1. Side 
2. Track 1, Same as tracks 1, 2, Side 1. Tracks 
2, 3. Parker, Clyde Hart (pno), Tiny Grimes 
(gtr), Jimmy Butts (bs), Doc West (drs). Sept. 
15, 1944. Track 4. Davis, Parker, Roach, 
Argonne Thornton or Powe'l (pno), Russell (bs), 
Nov. 26, 1945. Tracks 5. Same as tracks 3, 4, 


5. Side 1. Track 6 Davis, Parker, Roach, Lewis 
(pno). April 1948. VOL. 3. Side 1: Tracks 1, 
2. 4. 5. Davis, Parker, Lewis, Russell, Roach. 
April 1948. Track 3. Same date, Davis out. 


Track 6, Bud Powe'l and Tommy Potter replace 
Lewis and Russell. May 1947. SIDE 2. Tracks 
1, 2. Same as tracks 6, Side 1. Tracks 3, 4, 5. 
Davis, Parker, Lewis, Roach, Nelson, Boyd (bs). 
August, 1947. Track 6. Thornton or Powell and 
Russe! replace Lewis and Boyd. Nov. 26, 1945. 
Track 7. Same as track 6, Davis out. VOL. 4. 
Side 1: Tracks 1, 2, 3. Davis, Parker, Roach, 
Potter, Duke Jordan (pno), April 1948. Tracks 
4. 5. Same, Lewis and Russell replace Jordan 
and Potter. Tracks 6, 7. Same, Bud Powell and 
Potter replace Lewis and Russell. May 1947. 
SIDE 2. Track 1: Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), Parker, 
Russe!l, Roach. 26th November, 1945. Track 2. 
Same as tracks 4, 5 on Side 1. Track 3. Parker, 
Thornton or Powell (pno), Russe!l (bs), Roach 
(drs). 26th November, 1945. Tracks 4, 5, 6, 
7. Gillespie, Parker, Jack McVea (tnr), Dodo 
Marmarosa (pno), Slim Gaillard (gtr/vcl/pno), 
Tiny Brown (bs), Zutty Singleton. December, 
1945. VOL. 5. Side 1: Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Davis, Gillespie, Parker, Thornton or Powell, 
Russell, Roach. New York, 26th November, 1945. 
SIDE 2. Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Same. 


OSCAR PETTIFORD ORCHESTRA 
(a) The Pendulum At Fa'con’s Lair; (c) The 
Gentle Art Of Love; (b) Not So Sleepy; (b) 
Specu'ation; (b) Smoke Signal (19} min.}—(b) 
Nica’s Tempo; (c) Deep Passion; (b) Sunrise- 
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Sunset; (c) Perdido; (b) Two French Fries (18 
min.) 
(HMV CLP 1171. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


Here’s a refreshing album of big band 
modern jazz, not too “far out” and yet 
experimental in the sense that full 
original use has been made of the 
instrumentation. All the numbers except 
“Perdido” are originals. “Pendulum” is 
by Oscar Pettiford, “Gentle Art” by 
Pettiford, arranged Lucky Thompson, 
“Not so Sleepy” by Mat Matthews, ar- 
ranged Gigi Gryce, “Speculation” by 
Horace Silver, arranged Gryce, “Smoke” 
by Gryce, “Nica” by Gryce, “Deep Pass- 
ion’’*by Lucky, “Sunrise” by Pettiford, ar- 
ranged Gryce “Perdido "arranged Lucky, 
and “Fries” by Gryce. After this plethora 
of statistics, let’s put a finger on some 
of the novel aural experiences (I delib- 
erately avoid using the “sinister term 
“new sounds”) which the LP offers. 
Pettiford’s cello is strongly featured on 
“Sleepy” and “Perdido”. It is fitted with 
amplification, which does to the noble 
cello what it did twenty years ago to 
the guitar. That is to say, it endows it 
with the strength and mobility of a wind 
instrument on the credit side, and with 
a mechanised, rubbery tone on the debit 
side. It sounds in place here, played with 
some of Charlie Christian’s melodic flow. 
“Gentle Art” opens with a bass and harp 
duet—a very pleasing melody and a nice 
gentle sound. But why is it that from 
Caspar Reardon onwards, the harp has 
resolutely refused to be assimilated satis- 
factorily into a jazz ensemble? Here 
Janet Putnam plays a mixture of broken 
chords and plucked rhythm quite approp- 
riate to a guitar. Yet somehow the effect 
is sugary and effeminate to ears accumst- 
omed to sturdier jazz sounds. Through- 
out the LP, good solo work is contributed 
by Royal, Farmer, Gryce, Cleveland and 
Flanagan. In modern jazz, when it is the 
aim of trumpet and trombone players to 
climinate vibrato and achieve a_ pure 
tone, the old objections to the French 
horn—that it doesn’t achieve the required 
“hot” sound for jazz—are no longer 
relevant. Both David Amram and Julius 
Watkins gobble effectively like twin 
turkeys and one would marvel at their 
technical prowess had one not heard 
players like J. J. and Jimmy Cleveland 
achieve much the same effect on the 
more cumbersome trombone. I place no 
faith in the personnel list offered here, 
merely saying that it is less inaccurate 
than the one printed on the sleeve. 
Certainly, Lucky Thompson’s superb 
tenor, a _ successful compromise — be- 
tween the Hawkins emotional approach 
and modern phrasing—crops up more 
frequently than this personnel admits. 
Having no taste for discographical 
mystery, I leave the unravelling to my 
astute readers. H.L. 

(a) Pettiford (bs/cello), Art Farmer, Ernie 
Roval (tots), Jimmy Cleveland (tmb), Jerome 
Richardson (tnr/flute), Davis Amram, Julius 
Watkins (french horns). Tommy Flanagan (pno), 
Janet Putnam (harp), Whitey Mitchell (bs), Osie 
Johnson (drs), David Kurtzer (bari), for Side 
1, ren'aced by Danny Bank for Side 2. 

(b) Same. Gigi Gryce (alto) added. 

(c) Same as (a) Lucky Thompson (tnr) added. 
April, 1956. 
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THE HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA 
Blue Grass; Wo'afunt’s Lament; Jack Spratt; 
A'um‘inium Baby; It’s Sand, Man; Our Delight 
(19§ min)}—Theme For Terry; No One Will Room 
With Me; Feather Merchant; Big Man; Less Talk 
(Co‘umbia 33SX 1091. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Big band jazz in the modern manner 
heavily scored but very easy and well 
played. The sections play well together 
and the rhythm section is lively. Most of 
the compositions are from the pen of 
Pomeroy, who obviously has a flair for 
big band writing. 

On all the tracks on side one, except- 
ing “Aluminum” and “Delight”, Zoot 
Sims solos at length; he also plays on 
“Feather Merchant” and “Big Man”. 
“Delight” has a sparkling baritone solo 
frem Haskins, Neves being featured at 
length on “Aluminum”. A very good alto 
(Mussulli ?) is heard on “Spratt”? and the 
fast and furious “No One”. 

Although Pomeroy was once an 
alumnus of the Kenton crew it is a happy 
sign of the times that he now obviously 
bases his allegiance to the Basie method. 

s.T 

Herb Pome-oy, Lennie Johnson, Augie Ferretti, 
Everett Longstreth, Joe Gordon (tpts), Joe Ciav- 
ardone, Bill Legan, Gene Di Stasio (tmbs), Dave 
Chapman, Boots Mussulli (altos), Zoot Sims, 
Varty Haroutunian, Jakie Byard (tnrs), Deane 
Haskins (bari), Ray Santisi (pno), John Neves (bs), 
Jimmy Zitano (drs). 


BUD POWELL 


Fantasy In Blue; Moonlight In Vermont— 
Buttercup; Spring Is Here 
(Columbia SEB 10094. EP. Ils. 10d.) 
That O!d Back Magic—Someone To Watch Over 
Me 
(Columbia LB 10086. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


It's a sobering thought that the g-nius 
that was once Bud Powell is no longer 
act've and it’s only through records such 
as these that we can now appreciate the 
once creative and nimble train of thought 
that firmly established Bud as a veritable 
giant among jazzmen. 

The titles on the EP are all excellent. 
“Fantasy” is played at breakneck tempo 
—the sort of pace that completely flusters 
most of today’s piano discoveries. If 
faults are to be found with this track, 
then it is that Powell makes only infre- 
cuent use of his left hand. The reflective 
“Moonlight” benefits from a_heavily- 
chorded intro and throughout the entire 
duration of the track, Bud never strays 
too far from the original melody. “But- 
tercup” is a lyrically conceived Powell 
original, and a gay. infectious quality 
dominates his solo. “Spring”, however is 
totally different and there’s a definite 
dramatic intensity embodied in Bud's 
searching interprétation. 

Ecually good is the 78rpm coupling. 
“Someone” is a jaunty affair, very pretty 
in places;.by contrast, “Magic” is a little 
more introvert as it moves in and out of 
tempo. K.G. 

EP: Bud Powell (pno), George Duvivier (bs), 
Art Tay‘or (drs). May, 1955. 


THE AL SEARS ALL STARS 
Baltimore Bounce; Now Ride ‘‘D”’ Train—Nell, 
Don’t Wear No Button Up Shoes; Groove 

Station 
(Par‘ophone GEP 8681. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
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Azores; Marshall Plan—Berry Well; Steady Eddie 
(Parlophone GEP 8688. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


These two records are from an 
American LP featuring ex-Ellington 
tenor man Al Sears. The music is 
stamped all over with the hallmark of 
his former leader, closely reflecting the 
tone and trend of some of Duke's 
middle period work. Emmett Berry's 
muted chorus in “Groove” is delight- 
fully typical, and he blows open horn 
with equal gusto on “Berry Well”. This 
group is identical with the one which 
Hodges used in 1951, except that his 
alto chair is filled by Charles Holmes. 
The styles are so similar that contro- 
versy arose when the session was first 
released. Al has some biting solo 
moments in “Marshall Plan’. Alun 
Morgan does the music an injustice on 
the first sleeve by saying that it has no 
pretentions to greatness whereas I think 
the swinging power of this closely knit 
ensemble seems to qualify it for the 
highest praise. G.L 

Emmett Berry (tpt), Lawrence Brown (tmb), 
Charlie Holmes (alto), Al Sears (tnr), Leroy 
Lovett (pno), Lloyd Trotman (bs), Joe Marshall 
(drs). January, 1952. 


RALPH SHARON SEXTET 


Tipperary Fairy; Strictly Occdental; Ask As 
Alaskan; Blue In Peru; Prettily Ita'y; Piccadilly 
Static (18 min)—Sorta Spanish; Parisienne Eyeful; 
Stateside Panic; Hassle In Havana; Gibralta 
Rock; Just A Japanese Side-Man (16 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1090. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Ralph Sharon’s many friends in this 
country will be pleased to see that he has 
at last got an LP to himself—the first I 
think since he settled in America. All the 
tunes are by Sharon, and here probably 
lies the chief weakness in this album. To 
sell a record these days it is not enough 
to let the prospective buyer judge it by 
its musical contents; it has to have what 
is hideously called a gimmick to sell it. 
Ard so here we have “Around the World 
in Jazz’ complete with a dozen smartly 
ramed tunes to tie in with this geograph- 
ical-gimmick. In actual fact some of the 
themes Sharon has written are catchy and 
quite melodious. but I. am certain it 
would have been much better had those 
talented group turned their attention to 
just plain jazz makina. 

Best tracks are “Havana” and “Gib- 
raltar’, both of which go along nicely. 
Sharon’s piano is verv expert, but it was 
a shame Luckv Thompson was not given 
mcre solo space—what he does is excel- 
lent. 

S.T. 

Sharon (pno), Lucky Thompson (tnr), Eddie 
Costa (vbs), Joe Puma (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Osie Johnson (drs). 9, 10, 11 Jan. and 7 Feb., 
1957. 


SONNY STITT QUARTET 
Nevertheless; Jeepers Creepers—P.S.I. Love You: 
This Can’t Be Love 
(Esquire EP 191. EP. 13s. 74d.) 

Subtitled “Mr. Saxophone”’, this record 


is made uw of four titles recorded in 
1950-1. It's natural that his playing 





should sound somewhat less mature than 
it did during his appearances here a few 
months ago, and he is here featured play- 
ing only tenor and baritone. The tenor 
tracks are definitely the best things here. 
“Nevertheless” is medium-paced, with 
Stitt making the most of a _ pleasing 
melody during a thoughtful, unhurried 
solo. “Jeepers” is more of a swinger, and 
Sonny’s tone seems richer and less in- 
clined to rasp than on the first track. 
Doubtless Art Blakey was a great asset 
on this session, but unfortunately, his 
drumming is sadly under-recorded. For 
the remaining titles, Stitt switches to bari- 
tone and sounds somewhat uncomfort- 
able on the larger horn. “P.S.” is too life- 
less to be enjoyable, but “This Can’t” is 
nearer the mark, and Sonny’s fluency of 
delivery is most appealing. 
K.G. 


‘Nevertheless’, ‘‘Jeepers’’: Sonny Stitt (tnr), 
Junior Mance (pno), Gene Wright (bs), Art 
Blakey (drs). December 15th, 1950. 

“P.S."", “This Can’t’’: Same except Charles 
Bateman (pno), and Teddy Stewart (drs) replace 
Mance and Blakey. February Ist, 1951. 


SONNY STITT 


AU God's Chi'lun Got Rhythm (a); Sommyside 
(a); Bud’s Blues (a); Sunset (a); Fine And Dandy 
—2 takes (b); Strike Up The Band (b); (204 min.) 
-I Want To Be Hapoy (b); Taking A Chance 
On Love (b): Afternoon In Paris (c); E’ora (c); 
Teapot (c); Blue Mode—2 takes (c) (22 min.) 


(Esquire 32-049. 12in.LP. 39s. 74d.) 


Norman’s Blues; I Know That Yeu Know; If I 
Had You: Alone Together; Twelfth Street Rag 
(214 min.}—Down Home Blues; Sonny’s Tune; 
Stars Fell On Alabama; Body And Sos'; Between 
The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea (24 m:n.}— 
(Columbia 33CX 10114. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


Sonny Stitt has, unenviably, inherited 
the reputation of filling ‘Charlie 
Parker’s shoes. At the time of Bird’s 
death Stitt was playing tenor, but his 
alto work was sufficiently known for 
him to be accepted when he switched 
back to this instrument. During his 
recent tour with the Granz JATP group 
in Britain we heard him on both, but 
I personally doubt whether he felt at 
home in the capering antics of the 
package show. Certainly his work on 
these two records stands far closer 
inspection than anything I heard him 
play in his London concerts. The 
Esquire tracks, on which he is featured 
on tenor only, come from three 1949/50 
sessions, where he plays with most 
interesting support. In fact the (a) and 
(b) tracks provide some of the best Bud 
Powell work I have heard anywhere, 
and Sonny’s horn is phrased in simple 
fashion, the underlying Parker influence 
being ever-present. Joined by i J. 
Johnson and John Lewis for the (c) 
tracks. he assumes a ‘slightly different 
role, pushing the themes in an effort to 
equal Johnson and hold his own against 
a much more restless rhythm backing. 

The much later Columbia tracks 


feature Sonny on both alto and tenor, 
though he sounds more effective on the 
former. He has progressed in ideas and 
the Parker influence is notably stronger, 
but he relies too much on technical dis- 
plays of little intrinsic value. 


Possibly 
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Mr. Stitt strives to get away from his 
inevitable attachment to the classic 
Parker style, but I] am doubtful of his 
success in this objective. He is a 
pleasing soloyst, lacking neither thie 
grace nor the delivery of Bird, and it 
is only in the department of imagination 
that I find his short-comings. The early 
examples of John Lewis and the exquisite 
contributions of Bud Powell, not to 
mention J. J. Johnson, make the Esquire 
sessions a must, and the logical collector 
wil! balance his judgment on the earlier 
record by adding the Columbia tracks 
as a guide to the future progress of 
Sonny Stitt. 
G.L. 

Esquire 32-049. (a) Sonny Stitt (tnr), Bud 
Powell (nno), Curly Russe!l (bs), Max Roach 
(drs). 11th Dec., 1949. 

(b) as (a). 26th Jan., 1950. 

(c) Jay Jay Johnson (tmb), Stitt (tnr), John 
Lewis (nno), Nelson Boyd (bs), Roach (drs). 
17th Oct., 1949 

Co!umb'a 33CX 10114. Stitt (alto/tnr), Jimmy 
Jones (pno). Ray Brown (bs), Jo Jones (drs). 


“SUNDAY JAZZ CONCERT” 
at the Sankei Hall, Tokyo. 


Rarbaroa, Mago Uta, by Hiroshi Watanabe And 
His Star Dusters; Airmail Special, Memories Of 
You, Rose Room, by Shoji Suzuki And His 
Rhythm Aces (00 min.)}—The Man In The Raia- 
coat, Keiichiro Ebihara with Watanabe’s Star 
Dusters: Stardust, Chiemi Eri (vcl) with Watan- 
abe’s Star Dusters; Mambe De Flute, Shin Watan- 
abe And His Six Joes with H. Matsumoto (fit); 
Who Parks The Car?, by S. Watanabe And His 
Six Joes: Floor Show, by Nobuo Hara And His 
Sharps And Flats 


(London LTZ 15113. 12in.LP. 37s. 64d.) 


Readers involved in_ international 
trade-—especiaily those residing m 
Lancashire—will not need to be told of 
the Japanese talent for imitation. It 
extends to the jazz field, as this LP of 
a jazz concert in Tokyo demonstrates. 
Like Dr. Johnson and the talking dog, 
we are not surprised that they do iti well, 
but that they do it at all. Here we have 
imitation Goodman from Shoji Suzuki, 
imitation Lionel Hampton from Tatsuo 
Matsuzaki, imitation bop (not quite right, 
this—Oop-Pop-A-Da is titled and sung 
“Who Parks The Car?”’) from Shin Wata- 
nabe and his Six Joes, an odd mixture 
of imitation Hodges and _ imitation 
Parker from Keiichoro Ebihara and so 
om and so on. The very popular Chiemi 
Eri (I quote the often hilarious sleeve- 
note) sings Stardust in admirable imita- 
tion English, though her straight style 
has little to do with jazz. When one 
comes down to assessing the perform- 
ance, one runs into difficulty. It would 
take pages of musical analysis to ex- 
plain why these performances are wrong 
—and wrong they undoubtedly are. No- 
where on the product is to be found the 
hall-mark of real jazz understanding. 
The rhythm, whether in the dance 
numbers, the mambo, the Goodman 
replica or the bop number, is tense and 
staccato, the solos are a hodge-podge of 
ill-digested cliches. From the above you 
will have got the impression that this 
LP has little of interest except for its 
shortsived oddity value. You will have 
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I am afraid that, despite 


been right. 
Japanese critic Ryuji Kohno’s sunny 
assertion that Japan can console herself 
“with the thought that we have a jazz 
imbued with a pure spirit of love for the 
music, as yet unhampered by com- 
mercialism”, Japanese jazz has quite a 
way to go before it can become a con- 
solation to anyone other than the 
Japanese. H.L. 


ART TATUM 


This Can’t Be Love (g); All The Things You Are 
(h); Trio Blues (f); Judy (a); Idaho (b) (25 min.) 
—I Won’t Dance (c); If (f); Dixieland Band (a); 
Body And Sou! (d); What Is This Thing Called 
Love? (e) (224 min.)— 
(Co!umbia 33CX 10115. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


What more is left to be said about 
the late Art Tatum? He is firmly estab- 
lished as a jazz immortal, his faults 
have been heavily underlined in red. 
Both the greatness and the faults—the 
abundant decoration which sometimes 
interrupts the swing, the excess of busi- 
ness behind other soloists—are demon- 
strated on this record. Most of these 
tracks are unissued titles from sessions 
which have formed LP sets in the past. 
As far as I know, only one track—‘I 
Won't Dance” with Eldridge—is a re- 
issue. Here is Tatum solo, Tatum with 
a rhythm section, Tatum with soloists 

‘Hampton, Ben Webster, Benny Carter, 
Buddy de Franco and others. My advice 
to you, if you are tempted to try this 
LP in a shop, is to put the needle down 
first on “All The Things You Are” with 
Ben Webster. This delightful track 
should persuade you to fork out with- 
out further deliberation. And you will 
subsequently be rewarded with some 
erzat music. The Eldridge track finds 
Roy at his most ferocious. On several 
occasions he articulates with such ex- 
plosive breathiness that the note fails to 
appear at all. No one seems in the 
least concerned. To praise this LP at 
length in a jazz magazine is like stand- 
ing up in an architects’ congress and 
eulogising St. Paul’s Cathedral. So I 
will say no more. H.L. 

(a) Art Tatum (pno solo). Dec., 1953. 

(b) Benny Carter (alto), Art Tatum (pno), 
Louis Bellson (drs). July, 1954. 

(c) Roy E‘dridge (tpt), Art Tatum (pno), John 
Simmons (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs). March, 1956 

(d) Lionel Hampton (vbs), Art Tatum (pno), 
Buddy Rich (drs). August 2nd, 1955. 

(e) Harry Edison (tpt), Lionel Hampton (vbs), 
Art Tatum (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), Red Call- 
ender (bs), Buddy Rich (drs). August 2nd, 1955, 

(f) Art Tatum (pno), Red Callender (bs), Jo 
Jones (drs). February, 1956. 

(g) Buddy de Franco (clt), Art Tatum (pno), 
Red Callender (bs), Bill Douglass (drs). Sept., 
Feb., 1956. 

(h) Ben Webster (tnr), Art Tatum (pno), Red 
Cadender (bs), Bill Douglass (drs). Sept., 1956. 


BILLY TAYLOR 
The London Honse; It Might As Well Be Spring; 
Gone With The Wind; Love Is Here To Stay (21 
min)—Midnight Piano; I Cover The Waterfrent; 
Stella By Starlight (00 min). 
(HMV CLP 1176. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Extremely tasteful piano, but mainly 
as polite as the effete hand claps which 
applaud the end of each track. When 
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Taylor decides to swing as he does on his 
original blues “London House”, he sounds 
like a real jazzman. but too much of his 
time is taken up playing “cocktail-time” 
wi.h locked hands. He shows traces of 
the basic style of all kinds of pianists 
from Errol Garner (“Stella By Starlight”) 
to Teddv Wilson, via a modern approach 
to ballads (“W:ll Be Svring” ana “Love 
Is Here’) which I find tasteful but un- 
exciting. 

“Waterfront” is full of delicate shad- 
ings and strange harmonies—it is pre- 
sumably his party piece. “Gone With 
The Wind” is played with the left hand 
only—but it doesn’t swing. 

S.T. 

Billy Tay’or (pno), Percy Brice (drs), Earl May 
(bs). July, 1956. 


SONNY TERRY with 
Woody Guthrie and Brownie McGhee 


Don’t You Hear Me Calling You?; Silver Fox 
Chase; Worried And Lonesome Blues; Greyhound 
Bus Station (12 min)—She Is A Sweet Woman; 
So3th Bound Express; You Don’t Want Me; Tell 
Me Little Woman (114 min). 
(Me‘odisc MLP 516. 10inLP. 29s. 104$d.) 


Judging by the composer cred'ts on six 
of the titles, these tracks originate from 
Stinson, in whose studios Sonny, Woody, 
Brownie. Cisco Houston and Alec 
Stewart, in various combinations, seem 
to have recorded a great many songs. On 
all but two of these Sonny is supported 
by Woody Guthrie—his American voice 
and his unobtrusive guitar. Brownie 
acvompanies expertly on ‘Greyhound” 
and Sonry goes it alone on “You Don’t 
Want Me’. 

This last is the best track—a lonely, 
backwoods song that Sonny sings in his 
early, high-pitched, falsetto style: an 
eerie masterpiece in which harmonica 
and voice merge to produce music that 
is completely and utterly the blues. 

“Tell Me” is a fast-walking, swinging 
instrumental, with Woody’s guitar lend- 
ing a hoe-down atmosphere. “South- 
bound” is a low-down register train piece 
and “Fox Chase” is the best of the re- 
corded versions. 

“Greyhound”, “Worried”, “Don’t 
You”, and “Sweet Woman” are “leaving” 
blues, rich. sad, and veined with wry 
humour. (For the record, there are a 
couple of phrases on “Don’t You” that 
bring to mind Jerry Lee Lewis—which 
may or mav not prove something.) 

The album notes claim that Sonny 
avpeared in the films. “A Face in the 
Crowd” and “Baby Doll”. He didn’t. 
They also claim that Brownie is present 
on two tracks. Unless my ears deceive 
me he is on “Greyhound Bus Station” 


only. 
TS. 


Sonny Terry (hca and vcl), Woody Guthrie (gtr 
and ta'king), Brownie McGhee (gtr). 


THE WEAVERS ON TOUR 


Tzena, Tzena; On Top Of Old Smoky; Drill Ye 
Tarriers; Fi-'i-mi-oo-re-ay; Over The Hills; 
Clementine; The Frozen Logger; The Boll Wee- 
vil; Ta’king Blues; I Don’t Want To Get Ad- 
jus‘ed: So Long, It’s Been Good To Knew You 
(23 min.)}—Michael, Row The Boat Ashore; The 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Wreck Of The John B.; Twe Brothers; Ragaputi; 
Wasn't That A Time; Go Tell It On The Moun- 
tain; Poor Little Jesus; Mi Y’Malel; Santa Claus 
Is Coming; We Wish You A Merry Christmas 
(22$ min.) 
(Vanguard PPL 11011. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


The mixture as before; but what a 
mixture it is! Although the selection of 
material is not so good as that recorded 
at the 1955 Christmas Concert (releas- 
ed here on Vanguard PPL 11006) this 
all has the authentic stamp of the 
Weavers, and was once again quite 
obviously very much to the taste of the 
audience whose enthusiastic applause and 
responses can be heard throughout each 
side. 

The Weavers’ work is a curious blend 
of American enthusiasm, naivety, sophis- 
tication, earthy tradition, good group 
singing, and radical romanticism. I doubt 
if it is particularly sincere, in fact it is 
too contrived for that, but it strikes a 
rich vein of sincerity in the hearer. The 
group’s virtues far outweigh its faults of 
corniness, forced emotion, and cosmo- 
politanism. The uninspiring individual 
voices, especially the very harsh woman’s 
voice, are submerged in the group sound, 
and all together are lifted and enlivened 
by the quartet’s mainstay, Pete Seeger’s 
banio (and guitar). 

Highlights of this record include Lee 
Hays flat narrative opening of “Boll 
Weevil’. Seeger’s “Talking Blues’. and 
“The Wreck of the John B.”. For a 
single sample of the Weavers’ peculiar 
gift, see what they do to the first few 
verses of that silly old song “Clemen- 
tine’. I am sorry about the cover. 
which garishly shows a very odd-looking 
collection of people against a rural back- 
cloth. Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, and radio still has some advant- 
ages over television. G.B. 

Pete Seeger (vcl, bjo, gtr, recorder), Fred Hell- 
erman (gtr), Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hays (vcl). 


WINGS OVER JORDAN CHOIR 
Where Sha'l I Be When The First Trampet 
Sounds; He’s Alli And All To Me; Over My 
Head; I’ve Been ‘’Boked .......... 
(Parlophone GEP 8686. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


These performances are probably too 
polished for the average reader of this 
coarse magazine. The singing is beauti- 
ful in its control, but the fervour tends 
to be overlaid by the gloss. One sus- 
pects this choir may sing a little too 
often in concert halis before Caucasian 
audiences. But maybe not. Listen to 
one track before making any decision 

-‘He’s All And All To Me”. Here’s 
a wonderful female voice lifting effort- 
less and easy above a. riff by the rest of 
the gang. It micht be Hodges vocalized. 
It is better than the wordless voices 
Duke has employed at different times. 
It is a kind of perfection—with feeling. 

About that church on the sleeve cover: 
it's just wonderful what they can do with 
clapboard nowadays. S.D 


JOSH WHITE 


Good Morning Blues; The Grey Goose; You 
Won’t Let Me Go; Don’t Smoke In Bed; Trouble 
In Mind; Sometimes I Fee! Like A Motherless 
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Child (17} min)—Two Little Fishes; I Know 
Moon'ight; Red River; I Had A Woman; Fine 
And Mellow; Strange Freit (174 min). 


(HMV CLP 1175. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is the second part of the Josh 
White Stories, the first part of which was 
reviewed in our June issue. Much the 
same remarks can be made about this set, 
except it contains what I consider two of 
Josh’s best ever songs, “Red River’ and 
“I Had A Woman’. These two tracks 
show the singer to possess a tremendous 
sense of rhythm, plus meticulous timing. 
“IT Had A Woman”, with its excellent 
guitar playing, really rocks, whilst “Red 
River” is a good, straight blues of Josh’s 
own composing. 

Other exceptional songs are an unusual 
version of “Trouble In Mind”; a smooth 
“Good Morning Blues”: a humorous and 
jumpy ‘Fine and Mellow”; and a charm- 
ing “Won't Let Me Go”. His daughter 
Beverly joins him for the sombre “I 
Know Moonlight” and has a track to 
herself with a simple version of “Mother- 
less Child”. 

The accompaniment by Sammy Ben- 
skin (piano), Al Hall (bass) and J. C. 
Heard (drums) is very neat and effective. 

S.T. 


STU WILLIAMSON SEPTET 


Big Red; Red Cross; Talk Of The Town; Oom’s 
Tune; Rose Bud (22 min'\—Pee Jay; Just Friends; 
Darn That Dream; Hongry Chi'd (20 min). 
(London LTZ-N 15123. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is one of most uninhibited West 
Coast blowing sessions I've heard for a 
long time. As opposed to the customary 
Coast formulae. this grouv concentrate 
primarily on down-to-earth, expressive 
solos—the net result being a pleasing, 
often exciting album. 

Though the septet is led by trumpeter 
Stu, it's brother Claude who emerges as 
the most consistently creative soloist. A 
thoughtful, provocative musician 
equipped with an exceptional melodic 
fluency and a pointed sense of humour, I 
rate him among the top half dozen 
piarists in America today. Particularly 
striking is his percussive solo on Hol- 
man’s “Big Red”—a somewhat noisy 
track which also includes some gutsy, 
forthright baritone by Jimmy Girffre 
Stu blows a crisp, crackling solo on Bird’s 
“Red Cross” and altoist Charlie Mariano 
copes nizelv with the changes. “Talk” is 
all Stu——a melancholy interpretation of a 
fine standard that lends itself admirably 
to solo improvisation. Mariano’s robust 
alto. less Bird-like than on some of his 
earlier recordings. is nicely showcased on 
“Friends” and “Tune”; the brothers 
Williamson contributing immeasurably 
towards the success of these tracks. 
“Rose” is worth hearing for some more 
booting Giuffre baritone, and “Dream” 
is another showcase for Stu's reflective 
trumpet, backed by some light, lifting 
work by the rhythm team. Hear this 


one! 
K.G. 


Stu Wiliamson (tpt), Charlie Mariano (alto), 
Bi'l Holman (tnr), Jimmy Giuffre (bari), Claude 
Wi'lamson (pno), Leroy Vinnegar (bs), Mel Lewis 
(drs), January, 1956, Hollywood. 











JAZZ MAKERS 
By Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff 
(Peter Davies. 25/- Illustrated. pp. 368) 


The Jazz Makers” consists of a series 
of “profiles”, approximately sixteen 
pages each, on the “life and work” of 
twenty-one famous jazzmen. Not all the 
writers succeed in bringing their subjects 
to life; the book shines sporadically, the 
brighter and more enlightening moments 
being provided by Charles Edward Smith 
(Pee Wee Russell, Jack Teagarden, Billie 
Holliday), George Avakian (Louis Arm- 
strong), Nat Hentoff (Lester Young, Roy 
E'dridge),. Orrin Keepnews - (Charlie 
Parker) and George Hoefer (Bessie 
Smith). 

Many of the stories tell the average 
jazz fan iittle that he does not already 
know--Fats Waller, Bix and Jelly Roll 
Morton might have been omitted in 
favour of musicians about whose lives 
less is known—Sandy Williams, Mutt 
Carey and Jimmy Yancey are three that 
spring to mind. Others rely too much on 
material that has appeared elsewhere- 
Nat Hentoff, in his piece on Baby Dodds, 
uses so many of Baby’s own words that 
Baby, might well have been credited as 
author. 

The low-spot of the book is reached. 
inevitably, by Leonard Feather. Leonard, 
purportedly writing about Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, devotes too much space to a rather 
unnecessary diatribe against New Orleans 
jazz, Bunk Johnson, George Avakian, 
Ernest Borneman and Nesuhi Eretegun. 
Having quoted the last three as dis- 
liking bop, he proceeds to scramble, 
somewhat frantically, for evidence that 
they have now refuted these opinions. 
If they have, and I doubt it, then it 
would appear that they now appreciate 
bop as well as New Orleans and Dixie- 
land styles, which gives them a slight 
edge on Feather. Are his convictions so 
shaky that they need the supvort of these 
men, old schoolers who, for the last 
decade, have been at war against the 
careless and too-widely-read standards of 
Feather and his like? He is assumedly 
trying to establish that modern music 
has, after a short, sharp struggle, proved 
itself acceptable, even to the die-hard 
traditionalis:s. All he succeeds in say- 
ing is, in effect, that all the so-called 
experts were wrong and Leonard Feather, 
good old Leonard Feather, was right all 
along. He showed ’em. Big Deal. 

That, along with his assumption that 
Hawk plays virile saxophone because he 
grew a moustache at the age of twelve, 
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STANLEY DANCE 


and the unfortunate quoting of Duke 
Ellington on Jelly (to which Feather 
adds, with authority, that Jelly’s reputa- 
tion “was built on his own ego and its 
acceptance by credulous cultists rather 
than en musical values’) is the worst 
chapter in a book which is often inform- 
ative and_ occassionally completely 
absorbing. 

Completely absorbing about describes 
the writing of Charles Edward Smith. 
Best remembered as co-editor of the yet- 
to-be-excelled “Jazzmen” and for his 
writing in the old Record Changer, he 
contrives, in this book, to bring Pee Wee, 
Tea and Lady Day into your own living 
room as it were. His insight into the 
music and his sympathetic approach are 
unzqualled by any of the other writers in 
this collection (with the exception of 
George Avakian whose only contribution 
is a short, discerning piece on Louis). 
He, more than any, ventures a few 
cogent thoughts in addition to the usual 
biographical data. The old words of 
authoritative wisdom crop up throughout 
his articles: of Billie Holliday he writes: 
“She was a Cinderella in reverse—it 
wou!d seem at times that she could only 
believe, only be harassed by the phony 
part of herself—ragged, raw, pointless 
emotions, the wave peaks of choppy 
surface tensions, have little reference to 
the deeper tides. She was, like most of 
us at one time or another, a flagellant 
to appearances.” . And on Teagarden: 
“Jack has been chided sometimes by 
critics for a sentimental streak, as well 
as a sort of maverick genius on trom- 
bone. This is liable to show, perhaps, 
when he does not work too hard on a 
number, when he is, as they say, coast- 
ing, making an honest buck, come what 
mav. No one is always at his best and. 
with Jack, the soft spot of sentiment is 
part of his mental make-up; without it. 
the vocal masterpieces, which are the 
opposite of schmaltz, just wouldn’t come 
through.” 

He is. as the notes at the front say. 
“the dean of jazz critics’. His work may 
not be as academic or as practical as 
that of, sav, Borneman or Ramsey, but 
he can write. as can Alan Lomax, in a 
manner that captures the very atmo- 
sphere of the music. 

Tea. Pee Wee and Billie were fortun- 
ate that he chose to write about them. 

George Avakian has only one article. 
and that on Louis. Wisely, he choses to 
comment on Louis’s development and to 
suggest reasons for his present policy of 
plaving the same tunes, using the same 
routines, night after night. So much fuss 
has been made over the latter that it 
is a relief to read an intelligent, reason- 
able article on the subiect. written by 
someone who obviously knows and 
understands the man as a friend. Ava- 
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kian makes no excuses for what he 
terms Louis’ preference for the ‘“com- 
tortable, old slippers feel of running 
through the same routine” but neither 
does he condemn him for it—after all, 
who is more deserving of a bit of a 
rest? 

George Hoefer, in two good pieces, 
methodicaily destroys many of the 
legends that have been woven about Bix 
and Bessie. In spite of a slightly ana- 
lytical atmosvhere these are well-written 
and, especially in the case of Bessie, 
informative articles. 

The Bixian tragedy of Charlie Parker 
is related sympathetically by Orrin Keep- 
news, although his article is almost 
rendered unnecessary by a photograph 
in the centre of the book. Orrin’s other 
contribution told me much about Art 
Tatum that I didn’t know, which is no 


criterion. It is irrelevant to reflect how 
interesting a biography can be, even 
though the reader has no_ particular 


enthusiasm for the biographed’s music. 

John S. Wilson, jazz critic for the 
New York Times, deals compstantly 
with Fats, Hines and Henderson, 
although some of his theories seem a 
little odd—‘Hines made a place for the 
piano in the jazz ensemble by turning his 
back on one of the primary concepts of 
those earlier pianists—the idea, natural 
in a performer playing alone, that the 
piano had to be used as though it was 
a full orchestra, constantly creating an 
an ensemble sound. This served a pur- 
pose when the pianist was playing alone, 
but it was of little help when the piano 
was already surrounded by an ensemble. 
Piano solos played within an ensemble 
in this style (Lil Armstrong with Louis’s 
Hot Five, for instance) are pale and 
diffuse in comparison to the other solo 
instruments.” For five weeks, three and 
four nights a week, I listened to Earl 
playing ensemble piano, and not once did 
it sound as though he had made a place 
for it. There is no room in an ensemble 
(a N.O., Dixieland ensemble, that is) for 
a pianist who plays around with the 
beat, as does Hines; I would have 
thought that, with this in mind, Lil was 
a better ensemble pianist, Hines a better 


soloist. It gets very confusing. 
Nat Hentoff seems more at home 
writing about Lester Young and Roy 


Eldridge—I would guess that it is in 
this direction that his enthhusiasms lie. 
Be that as it may, he manages to get 
auite «idie to them, understanding 
Eldridge well, but never quite explain- 
ing Pres the Outsider. 

(It is worth reflecting on the “lost soul 
crying out in the wilderness” aspect of 
many of the nost-New Orleans musicians 
and the legends that are fast surround- 












(Continued on page 35) 
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A full decade has passed since the 
publication of Mezzrow’s remarkable 
autobiography, Really The Blues—avail- 
able today as a paperback. Mezz has 
meantime contributed almost nothing to 
the American jazz scene. He _ began 
bravely enough with King Jazz by pro- 
ducing some superb discs in the comp 
anv of Sidney Bechet. By the end of 
1947, however, this firm was all but de- 
funct. A subsequent long-play made with 
Bechet (Wax Shop 201) enjoyed so neg- 
ligible a distribution as scarcely to count 
at all. Thereafter nothing has been heard 
of him—it is almost as though his first 
popular success was destined to be his 
last. Just as Really The Blues became a 
bestseller, its author dropped out of 
sight. 

Or so it seemed to those among us 
unable to-cross the Atlantic since World 
War II. The truth is that America’s loss 
has been Europe’s gain. Nobody but 
Bechet himself has been so actively en- 
gaged in bringing our music to the old 
world. Whereas the likes of Armstrong 
pay periodic visits accorded vast pub- 
licity and universal acclaim, Mezzrow 
has remained constantly on the spot, 
creating more sustained if more modest 
sensations, serving no less effectively as 
ambassador of hot jazz and good will. 
The results can be measured with some 
accuracy by the records he has made 
while abroad. Particularly recommended 
are three to be had there on Concert 
Hall Society’s Jazz label (CHJ-1225). 
London's Ducretet-Thompson label 
(TKL-93092), and Mercury’s Em-Arcy 
label (MG-26062). 

Like his erstwhile partner Bechet, 
Mezzrow was instrumental in introduc- 
ing jazz to Europe. His brief 1929 stint 
at the Moscovite Hermitage, a colorful 
cabaret in the Rue Caumartin, helped 
compel Hugues Panassié to undertake 
the first serious book on jazz. Nearly 
twentv years later, when he renewed the 
assault. Mezz returned to stay. The 
occasion was supplied in 1948 by an 
International Festival of Jazz at Nice. 
For this affair he formed a_ band 
specializing in the New Orleans idiom 
celebrated by his book, word of which 
had already reached France and which 


was to achieve widespread circulation 
two years afterwards when translated as 
La Rage de Vivre. So great was the res- 
ponse to this group that Mezz was in- 
vited to ‘tour Europe and North Africa 
before disbanding. His tour in turn 
assured him the audience he required in 
order to remain permanently in Paris. 
He has b2en livirg there ever since, 
alternately writing and playing, some- 
times one-night stards in the provinces 
and sometimes full-house concerts in 
the can‘tal. Were it rot for Bechet he 
would be the leading figure in European 
ja7z today, and as it is they practically 
divid: the realm between them. 

One thing is clear. Though nobody 
doubts that Sidney is the top pop artist 
on the continert, few would dispute the 
fact that for pure jazz Mezz has made 
much the better recordings. One reason 
for this is Bechet’s avparent indifference 
regarding the quality of his accom- 
panists. a compromise Mezzrow has 
never ben cortent to permit. The re- 
sult is that, whi'e the former remeins un- 
matched as a soloist. the latter provides 
consistently superior ersembles. It is his 
insistence on the co'l-ctive aspect of jazz, 
this music’s chief distinction after all, 
that has always marked Mezz as a 
master. In theerv and practice alike he 
approximates Jelly Roll Morton. This 
was true of Me7zrow from the start. For 
proof consult his reissues (HMV DLP 
1110). It is more than ever the case 
today—now that Armstrong and Bechet 
are concertrating on individual attain- 
ment, now that Morton and Oliver are 
dead. Kid Ory alone is Mezzrow’s equal 
at achieving the original, the genuine 
New Orleans effect. In traditional jazz 
Mezz is therefore to Europe what Ory is 
to us. 


Because his unigue ability as ensemble 
leader and recording director is most 
manifest in Mezzrow’s approach to the 
blues. I propose to devote a survey of 
his Parisian output exclusively to blues 
variatiors. If description falters in the 
face of such masterworks, let me urge 
the vurchase of the records involved— 
the Concert Hall. London, Mercury, and 
many items in Vogue. I mean to empha- 
size nine numbers in particular, each 
produced at a different date and by a 
different personnel. which constitute 
nonetheless a single extended essay on 
that subject closest to the jazzman’s 
heart. (In addition to the selections to 
be discussed these long-plays include, 
amorg others, a dozen Mezzrow 
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originals and a dozen New Orleans 
standards.) 


For his first French recording session, 
in 1951, Mezz chose as support the 
orchestra of Claude Luter, youthful 
leader of the New Orleans revival in 
Paris, already known for his backing of 
Sidney Bechet. Besides his customary 
four-man rhythm-section Claude’s band 
contained two brassmen on whom Mezz 
was later to call again and again, trum- 
peter Guv Longnon and_ trombonist 
Mowgli Jospin. Both contribute excellent 
solos on “Blues As We Like ’Em”, a 
slow and moving number composed by 
Mezz especially with this group in mind. 
It opens, after piaro intro, with a 
clarinet duet of great beauty played by 
Luter and Mezzrow much as Sidney and 
Mezz had so ofien done in the past. 
Over this nair’s riffs, once established, 
Guv enters for the second chorus and 
goés on, against an organ of reeds, to 
take the third as well. With the entrance 
of Mowgli for the fourth chorus Claude 
and Mezz revert to riffing, maintaining it 
also through the fifth, which Longnon 
and Jospin share in easy counterpoint 
Jne has only to play a record by Luter 
without Mezz or by Luter with Bechet tc 
sense at once the difference Mezzrow’s 
presence spells. It is not so much what 
he piavs that matters as how he makes 
the cthers play. “Blues As We Like 
‘Em” remains perhaps the finest thing 
ever cut by Luter and Company—a blues 
that builds subtly from a sombre, sub- 
dued beginning to a jubilant, free 
wheeling close. 

Later that same vear Mezz assembled 
a band of his own, three Frenchmen and 
three Americans, to play a series of 
highly successful concerts. He sum- 
moned two New Orleans | stalwarts. 
trumpeter Lee Collins and drummer 
Zutty Singleton, to lead front-line and 
back respectively. To these he added 
Mowgli Jospin on trombone, Guy 
Lafitte on tenor sax. and André 
Persiany on piano. It was Mezz himself 
who gave this hand-picked but disparate 
group its rather unexpected cohesion- 
singleness of purpose, blend of intona- 
tion. unity of attack. For one recording 
session he wrote a fast blues somewhat 
resembling “Runnin’ Wild” which he en- 
titled “Blues No One Dug”. Nothing 
could present a stronger contrast with 
“Blues As We Like ‘Em”. Zuttv’s roll- 
off signalizes a genuine New Orleans 
free-for-all and from start to finish it 
is wholly ensemble stuff. Lee at fifty 



























































drives the blues down with authority 
mastered through three decades of blow- 
ing that thing, Mowgli seconds him with 
surprising skill. Mezz brings to bear his 
immense gift tor collective improvising, 
and even Guy contrives not to get in 
the way—a considerable feat for the 
fourth melody-man in a Dixi-land band. 
Through five rollicking choruses Persiany 
and Singleton keep the beat rolling, the 
tension increasing to fever pitch. What 
in other hands would soon slip from 
control is held fast somehow by the 
Mezzrow magic without any loss of 
liberty so that another classic is added 
to the recorded repertory of headlong 
happy blues. 

Reassembling his group early the fol- 
lowing year, Mezz saw fit to make only 
one change. He secured the services of 
France’s leading jazzman, pianist Claude 
Bolling, a disciple of Father Hines. The 
band thus sounded somewhat like Arm- 
strong’s Hot Five of a quarter-century 
before—for Earl had supplied the piano, 
Zutty himself had furnished the drums, 
Louis had set the trumpet style that 
Collins still employs, and Mezz had 
learned to play by emulating Satchmo’s 
clarinettists. There was even something 
about Lafitte’s sax and Jospin’s trom- 
bone that recalled Redman and Robin- 
son or occasionally Evans and Ory. Yet 
this sextet .was distinctly a Mezzrow 
unit. less like the best of Armstrong’s 
than like the rest of Mezzrow’s. To open 
his concert in the Salle Pleyel on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, Mezz elected to repeat his 
“Really The Blues”. (The — record 
wrongly lists it as “Gone Away Blues”.) 
The spirit pervading this lovely number, 
with which he is closely identified, pro- 
vides a sharp contrast with that of the 
previous blues. Not only is “Really The 
Blues” very slow and melancholy, but it 


is entirely a solo vehicle for Mezz. His 


pho:o 





three choruses here would be sufficient 
in themselves to establish him as the one 
white clarinettist who has most 
thoroughly assimilated the lessons of the 
New Orleans Negro. They stamp Mezz 
at the same time as a great original. 
1953 found Mezz sporting a very dif- 
ferent personnel. All those he called 
from America for this occasion had 
always been associated with swing— 
trumpeter Buck Clayton (Count Basie), 
saxophonist Gene “Honey Bear” Sedric 
(Fats Waller), pianist Red Richards (Roy 
Eldridge), and drummer Kansas Fields 
(Andy Kirk). Yet under Mezzrow’s 
leadership they were soon playing jazz, 
if even of a character by no means pure 
New Orleans. (The distinction, to over- 
simplify, involves both the amourt and 
the manner of collective improvisation.) 
Together with Sedric he composed a 
blues suitable for this group. “Catchin’ 
The Boat Train”, in which the very 
rhyi:hm of the Le Havre rattler supplies 
the tune’s basic pulse and guarantees a 
proper commemoration of the big 
arrival. Kansas sets the train in motion 
with his brushes against an appropriate 
riff and from then on it is one mad 
dash for Paris. In his role of official re- 
ceiver Mezz refrains from all individual 
comment, thus allowing the visitors full 
expression of their initial enthusiasm. 
Honey Bear, Buck, and Red in turn have 


their say before the concluding 
ensembles—in which Mezz_ naturally 
participates at last, together with a 
rative greeter, the bassist Georges 


Hadjo. Here then is a prime example of 
jovous blues, or joys as they used to be 
called. 

Not long afterwards Mezz replaced 
Hadjo with Pierre Michelot and aug- 
mented the group with trombonist Big 
Chief Moore. a graduate both of Lionel 
Hampton’s big swing orchestra and of 
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Papa Celestin’s small New Orleans band. 
This done, he undertook to remake his 
first real success, “Swingin’ With Mezz”. 
This medium-tempo blues opens with a 
chorus by the composer full of admir- 
able restraint; that is succeeded by an- 
other in which Big Chief growls a gruff- 
comic, mock-surly response to Mezz; 
this gives way at length to an effectively 
arranged ensemble calling for Sedric to 
join Mezz on clarinet; Clayton follows 
with a chorus of the politest trumpet 
conceivable, heavily muted but lightly 
swinging; then comes a solo by Richards 
leading into the final ensemble, beguil- 
ingly bright and free and gay. Not even 
the retard ending can put a damper on 
this performance, which achieves the 
impossible by measuring fully up to the 
standard set by Mezzrow’s original re- 
cording. For an effort such as this musi- 
cians of this high calibre were absolutely 
essential. Nothing could be less like New 
Orleans and still conform with the Mezz- 
row concept of jazz. 

Nothing, that is, except the next num- 
ber-——‘“Blues for the Hot Club of France” 
which Mezz improvised with Hampton's 
All Stars later in 1953. With the coming 
of Lionel’s large orchestra a reunion 
seemed indicated. These two representa- 
tives of presumably opposed schools had 
demonstrated years before with what 
success the most diversified iazzmen can 
work together when moved by the same 
basic spirit. Now with the rhythmic 
backing of Mezzrow’s earlier pianist 
André Persiany, Hampton’s_ current 
drummer Curley Hamner, and _ their 
mutual friend the Canadian bassist 
Buddy Banks (by this time a fixture in 
Paris), Mezz and Lionel once more 
proved this point in a series of eight 
electrifying recorded performances. For 
the most part they stuck to the blues, 
common ground for all jazz talents. They 
played them as fast stomps, as medium 
jumps, and as slow drags—and at every 
tempo they rocked. “Blues for the Hot 
Club of France’, the result of joint and 
spontaneous combustion, is in every way 
tvpical of their efforts. After a _ brief 
statement from Persiany at the keyboard 
it is all Mezz ard Lionel. The former 
takes the lead. the latter echoing him. 
the first two times through. Then for the 
next two it is Lionel’s turn to show what 
a vibraphone in the hands of a master 
can do with the blues. (Just as Bechet 
is the only outstanding soprano saxman 
in jazz, Hampton is the sole great vibra- 
phonist.) The principal excitment comes, 
as is should, with the closing choruses 
played call-and-response by Mezz and 
Lionel. There are three of them in all, 
each more forceful than the one before, 
the intensity sathering as they press into 
the final variation with one urging the 
other “Go. go, go. Mezz!” So the Hot 
Club of France, pioneer that it was, at 
last is duly sung. 

Very different from this chamber- 
music variety of jazz was Mezzrow’s next 
go at the blues. The occasion was a fre- 
turn engagement at the Salle Pleyel on 
November 21 1954. a concert I was lucky 
enough to attend. The place was packed. 
the audience hvsterical long before the 
haw was over. And with good reason, 
for this time Mezz had determined to 
resort to the original New Orleans 
formula. Lee Collins had brought his 
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trumpet back. With him had come drum- 
mer Freddy Moore and_ trombonist 
Jimmy Archey, both of King Oliver 
fame. To complete the fundamental five- 
piece set-up Mezz called again on Claude 
Bolling and his piano. As a tribute to 
his friend of twenty-five years he had 
composed an_ up-tempo blues entitled 
“Rockin’ for Panassié’. The reaction was 
prodigious. Mezz had to repeat it in its 
entirety before the affair could continue. 
If memory serves me, the second ver- 
sion is the one released on the record. 
At any rate it retains all the primitive 
power that impressed me so on the spot. 
It opens with a full ensemble announce- 
ment of the time-defying theme, after 
which the four soloists essay their trans- 
formations—two by Bolling, then three 
each by Mezzrow, Collins, and Archey. 
Among them there is little to choose but, 
as the applause amply reveals, that night 
the crowd was with Mezz. His successive 
solos grow more and more urgent, more 
and more savage, until he is devising 
variations on a simple phrase or a single 
note. This kind of reiteration, when 
right, engenders an effect like nothing 
else. Here it is altogether right. Good 
as Lee and Jimmy are, they cannot 
achieve another climax until the closing 
ensembles. There the collective poten- 
tialities of New Orleans jazz are 
thoroughly exploited and _ perfectly 
realized. Hugues has thus had his due! 


I was fortunate also to be present 
when Mezzrow and Panassié gathered 
again on January 12, 1955, to supervise 
a final session for Vogue. In several res- 
pects this date was reminiscent of their 
cooperative venture for Bluebird late in 
the ‘thirties from which emerged the 
justly celebrated series of records 
featuring Ladnier and _ Bechet that 
Hugues chronicles in Quand Mezzrow 
Enregistre. The studio was actually an 
abandoned cinema, so defenseless against 
the Parisian winter that the boys worked 
without ever removing their topcoats. 
The acoustics, however, more than com- 
pensated for any discomfort and soon 
the blue air was filled with hot jazz. Lee 
Collins had fallen ill. To replace him 
Mezz hired not only Longnon once more 
but Wallace Davenport as well, a young 
trumpeter of the Armstrong persuasion 
whom Panassié had discovered buried in 
the brass section of Hampton’s band, 
audible only behind certain vocals but 
very promising in such passages. He soon 
proved a veritable find, precisely the 
sort of horn needed to alternate with 
Longnon in lieu of the ailing Collins. 
The rest of thé group, Archey, Bolling, 
and Moore, were Mezzrow regulars by 
then. Among the numbers Mezz selected 
to make was a slow traditional “Rever- 
end Blues”, of unusual beauty and 
classic simplicity. Again all but Freddy 
were given individual openings, ordered 
in a fashion well designed to ensure con- 
trast and secure intensity. Mezzrow takes 
two solos in the middle register, Daven- 
port two with the ideal mute, Bolling 
two at the baby grand, Archey one open- 
horn and two others growl-style, Long- 
non two without mute, and Mezz one 
more to prepare the finale. It is this last 
ensemble chorus, built up by Mezz and 
led on by Davenport, that reverently 
caps the whole thing. 


It still remained for Mezz fully to ex- 
ploit the possibilities of long-play hi-fi 
recording, completely to exhaust the 
possibilities of the blues. Long ago he 
had anticipated and adumbrated this 
achievement in his “Comin’ On With 
The Come On”, the first side of which 
was a set of slow-tempo variations and 
the second a set of fast-tempo variations 
on the blues. Now, as then, he decided 
to employ two trumpets—much in the 
manner of Oliver and Armstrong. Guy 
Longnon was available of course and so 
was Peancts Holland, an_ underrated 
alumnus of the Henderson and Redman 
bands who has spent the last decade in 
Europe. Kansas Fields was luckily still 
around to furnish the rhythm. When the 
day of the great experiment came—May 
29, 1955, at the Schola Cantorum—Mezz 
had fixed on Canadian Milton Sealey as 
pianist. These five set out together to fill 
each side of a twelve-inch long-play with 
a single blues played slow to begin with 
and fast to finish. Mezz prepared two 
melodies as points of departure, “Blues 
With a Bridge” and “Minor With a 
Bridge”. Both turned out to be marvel- 
ous. When I saw him three months later, 


Mezz was still the cat who had caught 
the canary. What he had been attempting 
all his life he had brought off at last. 
Here is the definitive Mezzrow, really 
“Really The Blues’, especially “Blues 
with a Bridge”. There are eight slow 
choruses—two by Mezzrow, two by 
Longnon with a mute, two by Sealey, 
and two by Holland with a derby- 

appropriately staggered again. The solos 
of the fast section come in exactly the 
same order, both trumpeters playing 
without mutes and drummer Fields 
switching from brushes to sticks, from 
srares to cymbals. The whole thing 
closes with an up-tempo ensemble, Mezz- 
row crossing the bridge by himself. 
Though this is the only formal passage 
of collective improvisation, none of the 
soloists is allowed to go unsupported. 
The fundamental tenet of Mezzrow’s 
theory is that jazz is a joint enterprise. 
Exemplified everywhere in his work, it is 
nowhere else quite so evident as on 
“Blues with a Bridge”. To hear it two 
or three times is to know that, if and 
when a better blues is recorded, the man 
to do it will almost certainly have to be 
Mezz. 
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The idea for this series of articles has 
been tucked at the back of my mind for 
some time, for ever since I have been 
working in the jazz department of a 
large record shop I have become very 
much aware of the considerable interest 
that has recently arisen in the blues in 
vocal form. This is due nq doubt in part 
to the visits to this country of such great 


artists as Big Bill Broonzy, Lonnie 
Johnson, Brother John Sellers, Jimmy 
Rushing, Sonny Terry and Brownie 


McGhee. Furthermore, the popularity of 
the watered down forms (i.e. Rock ’an 
Roll and the various efforts of local 
Skifflers) has led to some youngsters 
turning to the more genuine article. 
Now although ‘there is this freshly 
awakened enthusiasm it is surprising how 
many good records are overlooked— 
even by the most knowledgable fan. The 
superb Jesse James recording on Vocal- 
ion is an example whilst the fine Bessie 
Tucker EP on HMV (due for deletion 
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this September. so hurry) is unknown to 
many. It would thus appear desirable 
that a critical listing of all blues items 
(from R & B to Country style) should be 
attempted. In what follows I have in- 
cluded every item known to me—all are 
at the time of writing, still obtainable. 
Some are well known discs, such as the 
Broonzy’s and the Rushings, but for the 
sake of completeness I have included 
them. Naturally on such recordings I 
have written little—being content to re- 
commend my own particular favourites. 
Other lesser known singers have been 
given more space. The listing is given 
alphabetically. 


Gene Allison 


You Can Make It If You Try/Hey, 
Hey, I Love You. London HL-U 8605 

Here is a disc_which gets better with 
each playing. It is a pity that the 
material is not just a trifle more serious, 
but nevertheless, this singer is worthy 
of note. The first tithe shows strong 
Gospel influence and I suspect that Alli- 
son may have commenced in the Negro 
churches Jike so many others before 
him. 


Backwood Blues London AL 3535 


One of the finest LP’s of pure country 
singing ever issued. All sides were re- 
corded many years ago and feature such 
artists as King Solemn Hill and Big Bill 
Broonzy (under the pseudonym of Big 
Bill Johnson). While there are tracks by 
unknown singers such as Buddy Boy 
Hawkins (very fine) and two tracks under 
the name of Bobby Grant, both titles 
seem to be by different singers. I feel 
this record to be essential to all who 
take a genuine interest in the blues. 


Chuck Berry 
No Money Down/Down Bound Train 
London HL-U 8275 
You Can’t Catch Me/Havana 
London HL-N 8375 
Blue Feeling/Rock and Roll Music 
London HL-N 8531 
Rhythm and Blues by Chuck Berry (EP) 
London RE-U 1053 
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Deep Feeling/School Days 
Columbia DB 3951 
Berry is a good singer and a fine 
guitarist. Unfortunately not all his 
material is up to standard. The need to 
eat and the R & R market have not 
helped to produce worthwhile discs. 
However, the ones I have listed have all 
at least one good side. The EP contains 
three fine rocking tracks. “Blue Feeling” 
is a grand guitar solo. HL-U 8275 is the 
best single item. I have not bothered to 
give a complete listing—only those re 
cords which I feel qualify. I advise 
readers to sample “No Money Down”— 
this is good city style singing. 


Blues in the Mississippi Night 
Nixa NJL 8 
This magnificent documentary is made 
up from material collected by Alan 
Lomax and is an extremely important 
recording. Three famous blues men sing 
and talk about their life in the deep 
south. Wonderful stories, superb songs 
and some lovely blues piano make this 
an LP of lasting value. 


Boogie With The Blues 


London AL 3544 
Another interesting LP from the 
London Archives of Jazz Series, featur- 
ing the singing of George Hannah (pure 
vaudeville, but of interest if only as 
proof as to the influence blues had on 
the Negro performer), James “Boodle 
It’ Wiggins (very good) and Louise 
Johnson (magnificent). These artists are 
accompanied by some_ great blues 
pianists—hence the title—Meade Lux 
Lewis (Hannah), Dobby Bragg and Blind 
Leroy Garnett (Wiggins), and Cripple 
Clarence Lofton (Johnson). Louise John- 
son is a truly fine singer with a high 
pitched brittle voice (I hesitate to use 
the word soprano) she reminds me very 
much of the great St. Louis singers of 
the same period. 


Big Bill Broonzy 
78 r.p.m. 
Lonesome Road Blues/Backwater Blues 
Vogue V 2068 
Lowland Blues/In The Evenin’ 
Vogue V 2073 
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Blues In 1890/John Henry 

Vogue V 2074 
Big Bill Blues/Hey, Hey Baby 

Vogue V 2075 
Moppin’ Blues/House Rent Stomp 

Vogue V 2076 
Feelin’ Low Down/Black, Brown and 
White Vogue V 2077 
Make My Getaway/What I Used To Do 

Vogue V 2078 
Why Did You Leave Heaven/Guitar 
Shuffle Vogue V 2351 
Mindin’ My Own Business/When Do I 
Get To Be A Man ? Nixa NJ 2012 
It Feels So Good/Southbound Train 

Nixa NJ 2016 
Big Bill Blues (LP) 

Vogue: LAE 12009 


Extended Play 
Big Bill Broonzy Vol. 1 
’ Vogue EPV 1074 
Big Bill Broonzy Vol. 2 
Vogue EPV 1107 
Big Bill In Concert Vol. 1 
Tempo EXA 61 
Big Bill Broonzy-Vol. 1 
Columbia SEG 7674 
Big Bill Broonzy Vol. 2 
Columbia SEG 7790 
Big Bill Broonzy Melodisc EPM 7-65 
Mississippi Blues Vol. 1 
Nixa NJE 1005 
Mississippi Blues Vol. 2 
Nixa NJE 1015 


Long Players 
Big Bill Blues Vogue LAE 12009 
Big Bill Broonzy Philips BBL 7113 


So much has been written about the 
great Broonzy that there is little left 





to say. One of the great Mississippi 
Delta men, Bill has combined the low 
down earthy blues with that of the city. 
The result is an artist of great stature. 
So long as the blues continue to be sung, 
Broonzy will not be forgotten—he has 
done much to preserve this form which 
he loves so much. 

The 78 r.p.m.’s on Vogue contain many 
gems of Negro blues. The two LP’s are 
my own favourites. Bill’s voice sounds a 
trifle harsh on the Philips but this disc 
includes many fresh songs, and there are 
some fine anecdotes on this one as 
Broonzy explains to his audiences the 
meaning of his songs. The Vogue is 
memorable for the awe inspiring ‘“Hol- 
lerin’ and Cryin’ Blues” which is auto- 
biographical. Bill was so moved he was 
unable to finish singing, and the record- 
ing cuts off quite sharply. Some of the 
titles on this appear on the 78 r.p.m.’s, 
but many are from different ‘takes’. 
“Backwater Blues” contains an extra 
verse. Of the EP’s my choice would be 
SEG 7674; SEG 7790 and/or EPM 7-65. 


Charles Brown 
Soothe Me/T'll Always Be In Love With 
You Vogue V 9061 
Smooth and rather slick singing with 
good band backing. Second title is an 
old ‘pop’. The disc is typical of a rather 
watered down pseudo blues—*Dressed 
up” as Bill Broonzy would say. 


Ruth Brown 
Sweet Baby of Mine/I Want To Do 
More London HL-E 8310 


One More Time/When I Get You Baby 
London HL-E 8483 


A New Love/Look Me Up 
London HL-E 8552 

Ruth Brown (EP) London RE-E 1038 
King and Queen of Rhythm and Blues 
(one side of EP) London RE-E 1047 

Ruth Brown is a very good ‘shouting’ 
singer, who shows _ strong’ gospel 
influences. Some of her work is not here 
included as it is below standard. It is im- 
portant that her best 78 r.p.m. “As Long 
As I'm Moving/ R B Blues” (HL-8210) 
is no longer obtainable, but the EP, 
shared with Joe Turner (RE-E 1047) with 
HI-E 8483 is representative of her best 
work. 


Walter Brown 
“Kansas City Memories” Jay McShann 
Orchestra (with four blues vocals by 
Walter Brown) Brunswick LA 8735 
Although there are no records under 
Walter Brown’s name issued in_ this 
country, Brown has recorded extensively 
for American labels. Born in Dallas, he 
found fame with the McShann band. 
While not so exciting as his great con- 
tempories Joe Turner and Jimmy Rush- 
ing, he can sing the blues with great 
conviction. Like Turner and Rushing he 
prefers a band swinging behind him. A 
rather unassuming singer but a sincere 
lover of the blues, he can be heard to 
advantage on the three tracks devoted to 
him (“Jumpin’ The Blues”; “Hootie 
Blues”; and “Confessin’ The Blues’’). 
The LP is noteworthy for some of the 
first examples of Charlie Parker’s alto 
work. “Bird” was always close to the 
blues and his solos with McShann were 
steeped in the roots of the style. 


To Be Continued. 
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New Faces 

We've heard a number of new groups 
lately, and we've been in some new 
places—altogether a very adventurous 
time. Considering that this is mid-July, 
there is a fair amount of activity on 
the jazz scene. What with the NJF 
starting a price war; Ronnie Ross 
scoring full marks at Newport, and the 
Observer going to Jeff Kruger’s Jazz at 
The Flamingo to wonder at Das Ren- 
dell’s (sic) tenor playing, excitements are 
abounding. 

Among the lesser excitements (but 
perhaps the greater wonders) is Mr. 
Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. We 
remember, not so long ago, Acker’s 
arrival in London from his native Bristol, 
and the storm of apathy with which it 
was greeted. Brian Harvey, however, had 
faith and recorded the new Paramount 
Band for 77 Records. In the search for 
an intriguing title, the expression “Mr. 
Acker Bilk” was coined, and a gimmick 
was born. Now the cult of Edwardian 
correctness was fully flowered. The 
band dresses in multicoloured silk waist- 
coats and affects disdainful expressions. 
LP’s from Nixa and an enhanced stand- 
ard of living are the order of the day. 


Boisterous Sunday. 


We sideled in through the back door of 
the Lyttelton Club one Sunday to hear 
this formal phenomena. After aH, one 
should try to keep abreast of current 
trends. In the desperate surroundings of 
the newly decorated club, an enthusiastic 
crowd was egging on an enthusiastic 
band. The noise was tremendous, for 
subtelty of expression is not one of this 
band’s trump cards. Everyone—band 
and audience looked happy. Here was a 
new band; excited by its success and 
not yet familiar enough with its formula 
to lose that vital ingredient of spon- 
taneity. -Of course, it wasn’t too musical, 
but we were probably carping to expect 
it. 


New Sounds 

In the course of investigating “Purism” 
for Jazz News, we bearded the plump- 
ing though loquacious Jimmy Asman in 
his New Row record shop den. As we 
entered the door of the shop, an express 
train roared through the middle of our 
forehead, records quivered on _ the 
shelves and the plate glass window 
shuddered as though assaulted by a 
sledge hammer. From beneath two loud- 
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speakers at the back of the shop, Jim 
beamed at us. “Marvellous, isn’t it?” he 
shouted. We had made our first en- 
counter with stereophonic sound, and 
first blood definitely went to the sound. 
The train finished roaring past our nose, 
and subsided into a rattling disappear- 
ance towards the New Theatre. “Listen 
to this”, continued Jim, and a booming 
voice emerged from a new record. In 
the tones of a proud salesman intro- 
ducing Cinerama, this voice, now so 
loud that people were cringing on the 
pavement on the other gide of the road, 
invited us to listen to a full symphony 
orchestra. 

We were engulfed in sound. Violin 
bows parted our hair, brass tore at our 
ear drums, and we clutched at a chair 
for support. Suddenly the music quiet- 
ened to a whisper. “Stupendous”, we 
mumbled, heading for the door. 

“What you have just heard” entoned 
the voice—once more in full boom—“‘is 
the pale sterility of monaural sound. 
Now listen to the vital presence of the 
same music recorded in stereophonic 
sound”. We fled towards the nearest 
door marked “Saloon Bar” and poured 
Youngers No. 3 down our throats. 


What’s New? 


No matter in what kind of place you 
hear it, the London modern jazz scene is 
looking very healthy lately. New groups 
are appearing with new musicians, and 
the fans are giving them a warm welcome. 
Apart from Michael Garrick, another 
MJQ inspired quartet, led by Lennie 
Best, is now to be seen and heard around 
the clubs, and even Vic Ash has finally 
renounced the clarinet and rhythm 
formula for a fuller treatment. 

The Lennie Best Quartet made its first 
broadcast this month, and we ventured 
down to the studio in Piccadilly to hear 
it. Lennie is a tall, big boned young 
man who laughs a lot, and grips your 
hand like a vice whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. He has hovered 
on the fringe of the jazz world for some 
years now, but only recently thought fit 
to tell anyone that he played an instru- 
ment. He plays it very well, as a matter 
of fact, and, after a nervous start with 
“Bluesology”, made quite a creditable 
showing for a first broadcast. 

We heard the group again on the 
following Saturday, when we dropped in 
to the Marquee to hear Joe Harriott. It 
was before the session began, and Lennie 
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was warming up by knocking hell out 
of the piano. He has a percussive style 
which probably would be sensational 
if he developed it. 


Peter Burman, Peter Burman 

We were standing waiting for Joe to 
begin, when the familiar figure of Peter 
Burman came towards us. After con- 
gratulating him on having his name twice 
on every poster advertising the jazz 
content of the Soho Fair, and in larger 
type than any musician) we talked 
generally about the scene. After a few 
desultory exchanges, Peter earnestly 
recommended that we hear a new folk 
and blues singer called Roy Guest. “He’s 
sensational”, he said. We were moment- 
arily taken aback, but recovered suffici- 
ently to ask Peter who was managing 
him. A disarming smile appeared on his 
face. ‘Who else?” he said. 

Our confidence in human nature re- 
stored. we turned to hear Joe Harriott. 

We have been hearing thts group a lot 
lately (they were the other group at the 
Lennie Best broadcast), and we think 
that Joe has the best group in town. 
The music is in the hard swinging East 
Coast style, but Joe and trumpeter Hank 
Shaw have a lot of individuality that 
makes them a_ distinguishable unit. 
With the help of pianist Harry South’s 
arrangements and a genuine sympathy for 
each other’s playing, the group has 
developed a collective personality, and it 
drives along with a tremendous swing. 
Drummer Bobby Orr has become one of 
the best in the country. 

We can recommend a visit to the 
Marquee to any modern jazz fan. When 
the new Ronnie Ross group joins it this 
month, the club will become something 
of a modern jazz Mecca. 


And Talking Of Mecca... 

We were on our way to the Lennie 
Best broadcast on that particular Thurs- 
day, when we happened to pass the Cafe 
de Paris. We were stopped in our tracks 
by a photo of Eric Silk and a poster 
announcing “The return of traditional 
jazz—you can dance to it—you can listen 
to it”. 

We went in. All was plush discretion. 
Not many people were dancing and 
listening to a band Jed by a gentleman 
who later turned out to be Arthur 
Coppersmith (known as Art on jazz 
nights). The band’s style was loosely 
that pioneered by Sid Phillips. Indeed, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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137. And The Angels Sing 

In The Melody Maker dated April 26 
Max Jones reported that Brownie 
McGhee had recorded spirituals for the 
Circle label under his own name. How- 
ever, Raymond Batt of Birmingham 
advises that, in the course of conversa- 
tion, Brownie told him that he (McGhee) 
recorded spirituals under the name of 
Tennessee Gabriel. An aural check of 
Precious Lord, Hold My Hand and If 
! Could Hear My Mother Pray Again on 
Circle R3002 confirms that Tennessee 
Gabriel and Brownie McGhee are one 
and the same. The accompaniment is by 
two guitars, one of which is Brownie 
and the other may be Globe Trotter 
McGhee. 


138. Gospel and Blues 

Those of you who have heard Marie 
Knight during her recent tour with 
Humphrey Lyttelton will know that she 
is a very fine and versatile singer with a 
repertoire which includes blues, stand- 
ard jazz tunes and gospel songs. Between 
sets at one of Marie Knight’s appear- 
ances I was fortunate to have an 
interesting talk with her. She was full of 
praise for Humph and his boys, which 
was not surprising as they were in ex- 
cellent form. but her candid comments 
on some British traditionalist bands were 
less complimentary. During the course 
of conversation two interesting disco- 
graphical points arose. Marie Knight is 
a pianist and played piano on some of 
her early recordings. presumably those 
issued on the American labels Haven 
and Signature. I asked her about the 
guitarist on Who Rolled The Stone 
Away/A Traveller's Tune/The Storm Is 
Passing Over/I Must Tell Jesus (Bruns- 
wick OE9283) and was not too  sur- 
prised to learn that it was Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe. 


139. Solo Flight 

Raymond Batt of Birmingham has 
asked for personnel details of Oh 
Malinda (W144214-2) and Lindburgh 
Hop (W144215-3) by Te Roy Williams 
and his Orchestra on Harmony 439H. 
Brian Rust has dug into his files and 
advises that the probable personnel is 
Rex Stewart, cnt: Te Roy Williams, tbn; 
Prince Robinson, clt; Joe Garland, clt, 
ten; Freddy Johnson and unknown, p; 
Elmer Snowden, bj: Bob Ysaguirre, tu; 
Walter Johnson. d. Location and record- 
ing date are New York City—May 25, 
1927. 
126. Whoopin’ The Blues 

Rosalind Boutcher of Caterham has 
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drawn my attention to the fact that, in 
the selection of Sonny Terry records 
available in this country, I omitted to 
quote Vanguard PPT12017 on which he 
accompanies Brother John _ Sellars 
throughout. The news that both Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee have 
recorded for Pye-Nixa during their re- 
cent tour should be gratifying for blues 
collectors, espec‘ally as the latter is al- 
most unrepresented in the English cata- 
logues, and these will augment the first 
of their Folkways recordings now issued 
on Topic 12T29. 


140. Jazz Goes To Junior College 


The Dave Brubeck LP under the above 
title on Fontana TFL5002 is the subject 
of an interesting letter from Anthony 
Bishop of Bristol. He points out that Joe 
Morello is listed as the drummer and yet 
the recording dates are given as July, 
1955 but in view of the fact that Morello 
left Marian McPartland in October, 1956 
the recording dates appear to be in error. 
Mr. Bishop is correct in regarding the 
recording dates with suspicion as Ameri- 
can Columbia advise that Bru’s Blues/ 
These Foolish Things/One Moment 
Worth Years were recorded on May 1, 
1957 and I'm Afraid the Masquerade Is 
Over and St. Louis Blues were recorded 
on May 2, 1957. 


141. Hot Seven Trombonist 


The identity of the trombonist on the 
Louis Armstrong Hot Seven records has 
been queried by Stanley Coppel of Bel- 
fast and this same point was raised by 
David Hughes, whose letter was given 
in the April issue. As Stanley Coppel re- 
marks, this is not a new point although 
Ory’s presence was not doubted until the 
present decade. The Hot Seven titles were 
recorded in Chicago on May 7, 10, 11. 
13, 14. 1927 but apparently Kid Ory went 
with King Oliver's band to New York 
from St. Louis for an engagement at the 
Savoy Ballroom in Harlem which seems 
to have commenced on May 9, 1927. The 
exact location of Kid Ory at this period 
is a complex matter and to go into it 
in detail here would take up too much 
space, though readers who wish to pursue 
the question snould refer to two articles 
by William Haesler and Norman Line- 
ham in the June, 1953 and June, 1954 
issues of the magazine Australian Jazz 
Ouarterly and pages 22 and 23 in the 
Jazz Book Club edition of King Joe 
Oliver. Last December, when preparing 
Jazz Discography 1957 for the new edi- 
tion of Just Jazz, I spent some time 
listening to all the Hot Seven and Hot 
Five recordings and came to the con- 
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clusion (purely on aural evidence and 
therefore not necessarily correct) that Kid 
Ory is the trombonist on all the titles 
by the Hot Seven from Melancholy 
Blues on but not on those recorded on 
May 7 and 10. Therefore it was interest- 
ing to observe that in the May issue of 
Jazz Monthly Albert McCarthy also gave 
Kid Ory as the trombonist for the ses- 
sions on May 11, 13 ane 14 but not for 
the sessions on May 7 and 10. If readers 
would like to do some careful listening 
I should like to have their observations. 


142. Fats In London Again 

Further information has come to hand 
from Harold Flakser concerning Fats 
Waller’s recordings made in this country. 
The following corrections can be made 
to the 1953 edition of John R. T. Davies’ 
Fats Waller Discography on page 28. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
BRIAN HARVEY 
Dear Sir, 

As a Belgian collector and critic, I can 
understand, and to some extent sympa- 
thize with your eagerness to issue some 
of the jazz and documentary material 
which “Messrs. Russell and Co.” have 
recorded. I deplore the fact, however, 
that this dedicated enthusiasm, of which 
we all like to pride ourselves rather 
gratuitously, should have inspired you to 
write a naive and clumsy letter, which 
will achieve nothing except win you a 
few votes among the readers of Jazz 
Journal. Before publishing this kind of 
literature you fewer find out exactly 
what makes “Messrs. Russell and Co.” 
so reluctant to make more material avail- 
able. 

I am afraid, moreover, that being the 
manager of a Record Company, you will 
need more tactfulness and a better know- 
ledge of the people you have to deal 
with. You. can’t lump these various 
people together, Mr. Harvey. Sam 
Charters’ book, incidentally, is frightfully 
inaccurate and furthermore ruined by the 
author's obnoxious predilection for the 
kind of gossip that would make Holly- 
wood’s most vulgar columnists jealous. 

I felt exactly the way you feel, Brian 
Harvey, until I finally got to New 
Orleans. Our concern is always with the 
music; the music is all that matters, but 
what about the musicians ? How about 
their appalling poverty—do we ever think 
of that ? The music is all we want, and 
whether or not its creators starve to 
death doesn’t seem to make any 
difference. 

Surely, we sympathize and all that, but 
this is easy and inexpensive, isn’t it. 

For years the musicians’ love of music 
has led to shameless robbery and exploit- 
ation of their talents. There are numer- 
ous examples of venerable old men who 
played—as a personal favour—to people 
whom they trusted. And what happens 
next ? A few months later, while they 
have to pawn their instruments, or work 
in the blazing sun despite a serious heart 
condition, they suddenly find out that 
these loving friends are issuing their 
music—naturally without paying them a 
penny. 

I know that your intentions are dif- 
ferent, Brian, but you can’t blame people 
in New Orleans, who sacrificed more 
than they will ever admit to anybody, in 
order to pay and help musicians, if they 
have become suspicious and bitter. You 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


should approach them in a different way, 
you should approach them with an offer 
from which the musicians will actually 
benefit. Your present offer doesn’t seem 
to include any help to the people who 
played this precious music. 

If we really love the music, we must 
also be willing to prove materially how 
deeply we love and respect the musicians. 
Something has to be done in order to 
preserve the relentless beauty of New 
Orleans jazz, and we can’t leave all the 
sacrificing to a bunch of devotees in the 
Crescent City whose resources, after all, 
are limited. More help is needed, and we 
should all contribute. There are a great 
many musicians left, capable of playing 
some of the purest music that has ever 
been recorded—but we should all join 
forces and put up the money to do this 
decently, without stealing unpaid music. 

Your offer may seem fair and generous 
in England, but it seemed inadequate and 

. almost laughable, yesterday, when I 
heard that the great old bass player, 
Albert Glenny, had died in utter poverty. 
“Messrs. Russell and Co.” instead of sit- 
ting on their record material as you sug- 
gested, gave whatever money they had 
to contribute towards the funeral, but 
our aesthetic delight in the music, back in 
Europe, prevents us from thinking of 
such things. 

I really wonder what all our clubs and 
organizations have ever accomplished, if 
nothing has changed since Joe Oliver and 
Kid Rena and so many others died, com- 
pletely forgotten by the thousands of 
people they had enriched with their 
genius, emotionally and/or financially. 

I mentioned Albert Glenny, but I could 
think of others, people like Dédé Pierce 
or Charlie Love. I am not suggesting that 
we should found a welfare organization, 
although we might give this further 
thought. What I propose is that we get 
together—all of us who love this despised 
traditional music—and start a collectors’ 
fund which will pay the musicians ade- 
quately for their music. Bearing in mind 
how these New Orleans musicians live 
and perish, we should start to feel guilty 
whenever we listen to our bootleg tapes 
and discs. If this is our music, we should 
also be willing to do something about it, 
really do something. We should, first of 
all, trust people like Russell and Dick 
Allen, who have done more for the music 
than any of us. We should come to their 
help, in such a way that the musicians 
will get more out of it than just our en- 
thusiast admiration. 

And there isn’t too much time to lose, 
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Brian, 
Anybody writing about and around 
jazz tends, unfortunately, to go in for a 
great deal of sarcasm and unpleasantness. 
You have done this, and I have done 
likewise. The tone of this letter is sharper 
than it should be—I apologize for it. 
It’s just that I can’t get Albert Glenny 
off my mind, while we are merely fight- 
ing over his music and forgetting his 
miseries. 
WALTER EYSSELINCK 
New Orleans, L.A., U.S.A. 


A PROPHET IS NOT. 
Dear Sir, 

During a period in which America will 
soon very likely have only two forms of 
jazz, a debased Dixieland in which the 
chief ingredients will be boaters and 
blazers, and an unswinging and preten- 
tious concoction with most of its 
influences coming from the classical side, 
it is a relief to see so many young, and 
relatively young, musicians in England 
blowing lively and valid Traditional and 
Mainstream Jazz. The attitude of British 
critics, however, gives one some cause 
for concern; time and again after reading 
a glowing account of some fine waxings 
by Lyttelton, or Brown, or Fawkes, I turn 
to see what the critics have chosen, and 
find no mention of these afore-mentioned 
men, but rather Earl Hines or one of his 
fellow not-so-evergreens basking in the 
glory of four or five stars. 

This attitude is, of course, justifiable 
but it is the jazz players who are making 
a sincere attempt to emulate and preserve 
the music of the incomparables who 
suffer, those appealing to a more indis- 
criminating and less critical public will 
be unharmed. Therefore, if you cannot 
find some position among your monthly 
choices for a British musician, have at 
least a separate feature with your 
favourite British jazz record of the month 
—and why not have a few of your 
fellow-countrymen on your cover occa- 
sionally? In fact, try and encourage all 
the worthwhile jazz in Britain, it may not 
be long before that will be your major 


source. 
M. P. SANSONI, 
Colombo 3, Ceylon. 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ ? 
Dear Sir, 

I know no more about Mr. Willis 
Briggs than he knows about me. He is 
probably a very likeable sort of fellow, 
and I would like to make it quite clear 
that I bear him no personal malice. How- 
ever, I have a deep and lasting hatred of 
Briggsism. 

I hate it all the more because I too 
would have preferred an article on King 
Oliver to one on June Christy. I too 
think that Miss Christy, although perhaps 
related to jazz in some respects, is not a 
jazz singer. I don’t object, generally 
speaking, to Mr. Briggs’ conclusions. But 
I strongly object to his stupid letter, 
which I would like to examine here fairly 
closely. 

The first sentence is a bold opening. It 
sums up an attitude for which a plausible 
case can be made, but from the rest of 
Mr. Briggs’ letter it is obvious that it is 
not quite Mr. Briggs’ attitude. In short, 
he hasn’t said what he meant. It would 
greatly lower my esteem of the “Jazz 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 

Continued from page 31. 

Harold Flakser states that the private re- 
cording session did not take place on 
June 12, 1939 but on April 3, 1939 and 
that the location was Billy Higgs’ private 
recording studio in Carlisle Street, Soho, 
W.1. One further unissued title was also 
recorded at this session—What a Pretty 
Miss. The unknown drummer. was 
Johnny Marks who, at that time, was 
Lou Praeger’s drummer. Mr. Flakser 
also points out that it is unlikely that 
Fats Waller recorded anything on June 
14, as suggested in the note after the June 
13 session, as it was on June 14 that 
Ht left England to return to the 
U.S.A. 


143. Mr. Jelly Lord 

Requests have come in from Birming- 
ham, Eastbourne, Knutsford and Oxford 
for personnel information on Jelly Roll 
Morton discs and so for the benefit of 
A. L. Jameson, Keith Kirby, Patrick 
Halpin and John Baillie here are the de- 
tails in respect of HMV DLP1044, 
B9220, B10762 (7M256), B10456 (7M132), 
and B10328. On the second, fourth and 
fifth records they require details of one 
title only. Turtle Twist/Smilin’ the Blues 


Away/My Little Dixie Home/That's 
Like It Ought To Be were recorded on 
December 17, 1929 by a trio of Barney 
Bigard, clt; Morton, p; and Paul Barbarin 
(not Zutty Singleton as given on the 
sleeve of DLP1044) d. Jersey Joe and 
Mississippi Mildred are from a session 
on November 13, 1929 with Morton us- 
ing a contingent from Luis Russell’s band 

-Henry Allen, tpt; J. C. Higginbotham, 
tbn; Albert Nicholas, clt; Morton, p; 
Will Johnson, g; Pops Foster, bs; Paul 
Barbarin, d. For /f Someone Would Only 
Love Me the Red Hot Peppers were 
Bubber Miley, Ward Pinkett, tpt; Wilbur 
De Paris, tbn; unknown, clt; Morton, p; 
Bernard Addison, bj; Bill Benfold or 
Billy Taylor, tu; Cozy Cole or Tommy 
Benford, d. This title was recorded on 
March 5, 1930 and Primrose Stomp was 
recorded on June 2, 1930 with Ward 
Pinkett, unknown, tpt; Geechy Fields, 
tbn; unknown, clt; Joe Thomas, alt; 
Walter Thomas, ten; Morton, p; Lee 
Blair, g; Billy Taylor, tu; Cozy Cole, d. 
Blue Blood Blues has Ward Pinkett, tpt; 
Geechy Fields, ton; Albert Nicholas, clt; 
Morton, p; Howard Hill, g; Pete Briggs, 
tu; Tommy Benfold, d; and was recorded 
on July 14, 1930. The final title on HMV 
DLP1044 comes from Morton’s last 


Victor recording session held on October 
9, 1930 and the personnel for Gambling 
Jack is Ward Pinkett, tpt; Sandy 
Williams, tbn; unknown, clit; Morton, p; 
Bernard Addison, g; Billy Taylor, tu; Bill 
Beason, d. 

The personnel for Tank Town Bump 
(HMV_ BI10456, 7M132) was given in 
para. 89 of the December 1957 issue and 
the line up for Burning the Iceberg 
(HMV_ BI10762, 7M256) is the same 
though the recording date is July 9, 1929. 
Mushmouth Shuffle (HMV_ B10328) has 
the same personnel and recording date as 
Blue Blood Blues. The personnel of 
Fussy Mabel (HMV_ B10762, 7M256), 
dedicated to Mabel Bertrand whom Mor- 
ton married in November 1928, is the 
same as that for If Someone Would Only 
Love Me except that Addison plays 
guitar, an unknown banjo is added, and 
the Benford boys are definite for tuba 
and drums. The recording date for this 
one is March 20, 1930. The final Morton 
item is Deep Creek Blues (HMV_ B9220) 
which was made on December 6, 1928 
by Edwin Swayzee, Ed Anderson, tpt; 
William Cato, tbn; Russell Procope, clt; 
Paul Barnes, sop; Joe Garland, ten; 
Morton, p: Lee Blair, g; Bass Moore, tu; 
Manzie Johnson, d. 





LETTERS—continued from page 32 


Journal” staff to think that any of them 
had the mentality which thrives on anni- 
versaries, births, marriages and deaths. If 
we are to carry Mr. Briggs’ conception of 
the duties of this paper to its logical 
conclusion, in the July issue there should 
be articles to celebrate Louis Armstrong’s 
fifty-eighth birthday, Bob Helm’s forty- 
fourth, George Lewis’ fifty-eighth, the 
ninth anniversary of Bunk Johnson’s 
death and the seventeenth of Jelly Roll 
Morton’s. And many people will agree 
that Armstrong and Morton, if not Bunk 
and George Lewis, are each at least as 
important in Jazz History as Oliver. If, 
by some chance, it happens that the pub- 
lication of the article roughly coincides 
with the anniversary of his death, by all 
means say so, but there is no need to 
make a Briggsian song and dance about 
it until, say, the fiftieth anniversary, when 
there is perhaps a certain excuse for that 
sort of thing. 

I fied Mr. Briggs’ last paragraph really 
pathetic. “Please,” he pleads, “lets not 
forget the past.” Don’t worry Willis, the 
only people who are going to forget the 
past are Modernist Briggsians. I don’t 
think his elevation of Oliver to the 
stature of a Jazz Shakespeare is fair 
either to Oliver or Shakespeare, but I 
haven't the time to go into that particular 
point just now. The main point I would 
like to make is that Mr. Briggs is not 
a freak. I have suffered letters much 
more alarming than his in the past, and 
he can’t possibly have written them all. 
He is probably a fairly typical example 
of a large section of the jazz public—a 
frightening thought. 

This section. which I shall call for con- 
venience the “Briggsians”, exists in both 
Modern and Traditional form, and it is 
upon them that I lay the entire blame for 
the pointless “war” between traditional- 
ists and modernists. Critics such as Rudi 
Blesh and Rex Harris have advanced in- 
telligent reasons for their views on jazz, 


Andre Hodeir and others equally intelli- 
gent reasons for theirs. Unfortunately 
their supporters often do them more 
harm than good, resorting to flag-waving, 
slogan-shouting and abusive language. I 
do not of course wish to deny the Brigg- 
sians what pleasure they derive from 
jazz, unless that pleasure exists merely in 
the joy of battle, in the glory of fighting 
for a cause. But I think they are probably 
the least stable of jazz lovers, the most 
likely to forsake their beloved cause 
when the current boom has ended. I 
don’t think they justify the trouble they 
cause. 
DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
Belfast. 


GUIDE CAT 
Dear Sir, 

I have a certain point of contact with 
jazz here in Paris, though I am not a 
musician. However, any serious request 
for help in the matter of accommodation 
or guiding from place to place would be 
only too welcome. I know how difficult it 
is for strangers here to get lost/cheated/ 
fed up/starved/thirsty! Tourist traps 
abound, but there are places where a 
certain amount of beer can be consumed 
without bother, plus a certain amount of 
jazz. 

A. E. WATTS, 
Historical Branch. Secretariat, 
SHAPE, B.F.P.0.6. 











MELODISC presents 


WOODY GUTHRIE on EPM 7-84 singing 
Hard, Ain’t It Hard; The Buffalo Skinners; The Rangers Command; 
I Ain’t Gonna Be Treated This A-Way. 


SIDNEY BECHET on EPM 7-79 playing 


Mayette Meringue; Sous Les Palmiers; Magic Island Meringue; 


Tropical Mood Rhumba. 


SONNY TERRY and BROWNIE McGHEE 
on EPM 7-83 singing 
Me And My Dog; Secret Mojo Blues; Silver Fox Chase; South 


Bound Express. 


and a fine 10 inch. LP 
ee WHOOPIN’ THE BLUES MLP 516 
Sonny Terry with Brownie McGhee and Woody Guthrie 
Don’t You Hear Me Calling You; Silver Fox Chase; Worried And 
Lonesome Blues; Greyhound Bus Station; She Is A Sweet Woman; 
South Bound Express; You Don’t Want Me Blues; Tell Me Little 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 


Woman. 


12 EARLHAM STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Allen, Joe (and his Alley Cats) Mile’s riff (instr. 
ftg. Mike Mitchell, ts); I want to thrill you 
JALO 202 
Armstrong, Louis, Satchmo’s Collector’s Items: 
Shadrack; Jeeper’s Creepers; Old Man Mose; 
shoe Shine Boy; Brother Bill; Now do you 
call that a buddy; On the sunnyside of the 
street; Confessin’; Ain’t Misbehavin’: I can’t 
give you anything but love; Sweethearts on 
parade; Baby, won’t you p‘ease come home? 
DECCA 8327 
Nobody knows the 
troube I’ve seen DECCA 30624 
Bailey, Pearl. St. Louis Blues; Beale Street Blues; 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues; Long Gone: Shine like 
4 morning star: I’ve heard of a city called 
Heaven; etc. (12in.LP) ROULETTE R 25037 
Baker, La Vern (vo; coll.: Buck Clayton, tp; 
Vic Dickenson, Jimmy Cleveland. Urbie 
Green, tb; Paul Quinichette, ts; Sahib Shibab, 
Jerome Richardson, bs; Nat Pierce, p; Danny 
Barker, g: Wendell Marshall, b; Joe Marshall, 
d.) Sings Bessie Smith: Gimme a pigfoot; Baby 
doll; On revival day; Money bilues; I ain’t 
gonna play no second fiddle; Back water blues; 
Empty bed blues; There'll be a hot time in 
the old town tonight; Nobody knows you when 
you’re down and out; After you've gone; 
Young woman’s blues; Preaching the blues 
ATLANTIC 1281 

Whipper snapper; Harbor lights 
ATLANTIC 1189 
Bianchard, Edgar. Let’s get it; Lonesome guitar 
RIC 954 
Buckner. Teddy. Care'ess love; You made me 
love you DIXIELAND JUBILEE 105 
ButterGeld, Erskine. I’m the one: Boogie woogie 


When you're’ smiling; 


ball DAVIS 458 
Chastain, Jody. Jody’s beat (instr.); My my 
KAY 1002 


Darnel, Bil. Ain't misbehavin’; Satin doll 

JUBILEE 5328 
Diddley, Bo. Hush your mouth; Dearest darling 
CHECKER 896 

Dogett, Bill. Blip blop; Tanya KING 5138 

Domizo, Fats. Little Mary; Prisoner’s song 
IMPERIAL 5526 
Dorsey Brothers. St. Louis Blues; Mi neberg 
Joys; Stop, look and listen: Honeysuckle rose: 
Tailspin; Dipper mouth blues; That eccentric 
rag: By heck; Basin Street blues; Dese, dem, 
dose; Weary blues DECCA 8631 
Keel row: September in the rain; T.D.’s boogie 
woogie; May 1°; Goofus; Opus two; Lover; 
Perdido; J.D.’s boogie woogie; Star dust; Blue 
skies; Sack house stomp DECCA 8654 
Eli's Chosen Sir. Shim-me-sha wabble: Make me 
a pallet on the floor: Riverboat shuffle; Dip- 
per mouth blues: High society; Do you know 
what it means to miss New Orleans?: Blue 
Lou: Mahogany Hall stomp: Won’t you come 
home, Bill Bailey?; Black and Blue; Royal 
Garden Blues: Washington and Lee Swing 
GOLDEN CREST 3039 

Ellington, Duke (Duke E’lington’s Spacemen) 
Duke’s place; Jones COLUMBIA 41180 
Fitzgerald, Ela. I wished on the moon: Baby; 
I hadn’t anyone till yo!: Man wrote a song; 
Black coffee; Happy talk: Lover’s gold; I’m 
gonna wash that man right out of my _ hair; 
Dream a little longer: I need; Foolish tears 
DECCA 8696 


Freeman, Ernie. Rose Marie; After sunset 

IMPERIAL 5527 
Galbraith, Barry. Bu‘! market; Portrait of Jen- 
nie: Judy’s jaunt; Nina never knew; Walking; 
Gal in calico; I lile to recognise the tune; 
Any place I hang my hat: Love is for the 
very young: Holiday: Ya gotta have rhythm; 
What am I here for? DECCA 9200 
Gable, Guitar (King Karl, voc.) Waiking in the 
park; Have mercy on me EXCELLO 2140 
Garcia, Russel! (ftg. Roy Eldridge, tp.) That 
Warm Feeling: It never entered my mind; I 
can’t get started: Cheek to cheek; etc. (12 in. 
LP) VERVE MGV 2088 
George, King. Woke up this morning; Jim 
Laurro (nstr.): Jive train END 1023 
Gilbert, Ronnie (voc: Cootie Williams, tp: Benny 
Morton, tb: Buster Bailey, c; Claude Hopkins, 
p: Steve Jordan, George Barnes or Fred Heller- 
man, zg; George Duvivier, b; Osie Johnson, 
d.) You’ve been a good old wagon; Weepin’ 
wi.low blues; Gin house b!ues; A good man 
is hard to find; Nobody knows you’ when 
you’re down and out; After you’ve gone; 
Trombone Cholly; Trouble in mind; Yellow 
dog blues; B'ack eye blues; Empty bed blues; 
Cake walkin’ babies VICTOR LPM-1591 
Grant, Earl (organ). Robin’s nest; Moonlight in 
Vermont; Gee, baby ain’t I good to you; 
Mood Indigo; Mountain high; All the way; 
Bali Ha’i; Get out of town; Then I'll be 
tired of you; Hundred years from today; On 
the street where you live; Old Devil Moon 
DECCA 9201 
Halen, Carl. Once in a whie; You're next; King 
Porter’s stomp: "Deed I do; Ugly child; Snake 
rag; Somebody stole my gal; Beale Street blues; 
Mabel’s dream: Original Jelly Roll blues; 

Copenhagen: Emperor Norton’s hunch 
RIVERSIDE 12-261 
Harris. Bill (th; Ben Webster, ts; Jimmy Rowles, 
p: Red Mitchell, b; Stan Levey, d.) It might 
as well be spring: Crazy rhythm; Where are 
you?; Just one more chance; I surrender dear; 
I’m getting sentimental over you; In a mello- 
tone FANTASY 3263 
Henderson, Bi'l. Busy signal; How long has this 
been going on? RIVERSIDE 612 
Heywood, Eddie. It’s really nothing: Haiti lady 
VICTOR 7262 
Hunter, Ivory Joe. You fiip me baby; Yes, I 
want you ATLANTIC 1191 
Jones, Hank. I’m glad I’m not young anymore; 
Gigi: Thank Heaven for little girls; It’s a 
bore: Say a prayer for me tonight; Gossip; 
Waltz at Maxim’s;: Parisians; I remember it 

wel; Night they invented champagne 
GOLDEN CREST 3042 
Jones, Jonah. Baub'es, bangles and beads; The 
party’s over: You’re so right for me; Just 
my luck; The surrey with the fringe on top; 
You’re just in love: Just in time; Hey, there; 
I could have danced all night: Whatever Lola 
wants: Till there was you; Seventy-six trom- 
bones CAPITOL T-963 
Jordan, Lox's. Sweet hunk of junk: Wish T could 
make some money MERCURY 71319 
Kine. B.B. Ruby Lee: I want to get married 
FTWK (12in.LP) CROWN CLP 5063 
King, Sleepy. One leg woman; Come _ back, 
darling SUE 704 
Larkins, EVis. Ghost of a chance; When [I fall 
in love: Where can I go without you?: Golden 
earrings; Love like this: Sweet Sue; Blue star; 
Love me: My foolish heart: Love letters; Stella 

by moonlight: Can't we talk it over 
DECCA 9205 
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Little Sonny. Hear my woman calling; I gotta 
find my baby DUKE 186 
Lowe, Sammy. Speak up; Bijou 
NEWPORT 7001 
McCracklin, Jimmy. The swinging thing (instr.); 
I need your loving PEACOCK 1683 
Mil's Brothers. Margie; Mood indigo; My blue 
heaven; Mam’selle; My buddy; Music, maes- 
tro, please; Me and my shadow; Miss you; 
Moonglow; My mother’s eyes; Marie; Memor- 
ies of you DOT 3103 
Nicho as Bro‘hers. Frm fram sauce: I can’t give 
you anything but love; Close your eyes; Rip 
it up: Esto es lo ultimo; Lady be good; ’S 
wonderful; Good rockin’ tonight; What is this 
thing called love; Autumn leaves; September 
song: Alright, okay, you win 
MERCURY 20355 
O'iver, Big Danny. Sapphire; | wanna go steady 
TREND 012 
Red Onion Jazz Band. Is it true what they say 
about Dixie; Susie; Beedle um bum; Nobody’s 
baby; Yellow dog blues; Too much mustard; 
Way do I love you?; Song of the islands; 
Mr Je‘ly Lord: Sobbing blues 
RIVERSIDE 12-260 
Rushing, Jimmy (voc.; coll: Buck Clayton, Em- 
mett Berry, Doc Cheatham, Mel Davis, Ernie 
Gould, tp; Dicky Wel!'s, Vic Dickenson, Urbie 
Green, Frank Rehak, Coleman Hawkins, Buddy 
Tate, Rudy Powell, Earl Warren, Danny 
Banks, reeds; Nat Pierce, p; Danny Barker, g: 
Milt Hinton, b; Jo Jones, Osie Johnson, d.) 
I'm coming, Virginia; Knock me a kiss; Some- 
day sweetheart; Jimmy’s blues; Harvard blues; 
Mister Five by Five: June night; Rosalie; It’s 
a sin to tell a ie; Travelin’ Light; When 
you're smiling; Somebody stole my gal 
COLUMBIA CL 1152 
Saint, Del. Tangy (instr.); Rock yea 
CHECKER 897 
Shearing George and Dakota Staton. From rags 
to Richards; Blues in my heart; Pawn ticket; 
Easy: I hear music; Senor blues; Confessin’ 
the blues; Later; Thrill is gone; Late, late 
show: I'd love to make love to you 
CAPITOL T-1003 
Shepard, Joe. What’s the matter, baby: A thous- 
and times END 1024 
Smith, Wil'ie ‘‘The Lion’’. Tea for two; Ain’t 
misbehavin’; Maple leaf rag; Darktown Strut- 
ters’ ball; St. Louis Blues: Charleston; Echo 
of spring: Ballin’ the jack: Rock and roll and 
weep; S-h-i-n-e GRAND AWARD 33-368 
Willie’s blues; Ragtime medley; Carolina shout; 
Portrait of Duke; Lion’s boogie woogie; 
Squeeze me: Bring on the band; Contrary 
motion: Echo of spring: Fingerbustin’; Zig-zag; 
Roll *em, rock ’em and weep DOT 3094 
Stone, Jesse. The stash: Tall and short 
POPLAR 109 
Straw, Ron. Drivin’: Fire hair EKO 503 
Terry, Clark (tp: coll: Quentin Jackson, Britt 
Woodman, Tyree Glenn. tb: Johnny Hodges, 
as: Paul Gonsalves, ts: Jimmy Woode, b: Sam 
Woodyard. d; Marian Bruce, voc; Tyree Glenn, 
vibes.) C Jam blues: In a sentimental mood; 
Cottontail: Just squeeze me: Mood indigo; Take 
the A Train: In a mellotone: Come Sunday 
RIVERSIDE 12-246 
T-V Stim. You can’t buy a woman: To prove 
my love SPEED 6865 
Vaughan, Sarah. Too much too soon; What’s 
so bad about it MERCURY 71326 
Washington, Dinah. Never again; Ring-a my 
phone MERCURY 71317 


Sinzs Fats Wa'ler Christopher Columbus; 
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T’ain’t mnobody’s business; Jitterbug waltz; 
Somebody’s rocking my dreamboat; Aintcha 
glad?; Squeeze me; Ain’t misbehavin’; Black 
and blue; Everybody loves my baby; I’ve got 
a feeling I’m falling; Honeysuckle Rose; 
Keepin’ out of mischief now EMARCY 36119 
Sings Bessie Smith: (coll: Fortunatus Richard, 
Clark Terry, tp; Julian Priester, Quentin Jack- 
son, tb; Eddie Chamblee, ts; McKinley Easton, 
Charlie Davis, bs; James Craig, Jack Wilson, 
p; Robare Edmonson, Robert Wilson, b; James 
Slaughter, d.) After you’ve gone; Send me to 
the ’lectric chair; Jailhouse blues; Trombone 
Butter; You’ve been a good old wagon; Care- 
less love; Backwater blues; If I could be with 

you; Me and my gin; Fine, fat daddy 
EMARCY MG 36130 
Wiggins, Gerald (p; John Anderson, tp; Buddy 
Collette; Chuck Gentry, c; Curtis Counce, b; 
etc.) A swingin’ gig: Remember; Buzzin’ cool; 
Heat wave; FTWK (12in.LP) TAMPA TP 2 
The loveliness of you: 3 o’clock in the morn- 

ing; Dear old girl; FTWK (12in.LP) 
TAMPA TP 1 

Wiliams, Otis. Burnin’ lips; Red hot love 

DE LUXE 6165 
Wil!s, Tommy (and his Wildcats). Diane; Tuxedo 


junction BIG BANG 101X 
Y-Dells (instr.) The snake; Sneakin’ away 
SNAKE 69 
SPIRITUALS 


Spirit of Memphis, The. The Lord loves me; 
Story of Jesus PEACOCK 1785 
Spirituals: 15 sections incl. Lord Jesus (12in. 
LP) KING 577 

Swan’s Silverstone Singers. Spirituals: 15  selec- 
tions incl. Will the circle be unbroken; These 
bones gwine rise again (12in.LP) KING 572 

Christland Singers, The. He walks with me; 
Sometimes our burdens are hard 

NASHBORO 621 

Gospel Wonders, The. Calvary; Only Jesus can 
save SCATT 1612 

Pilgrim Harmonaires, The. Blessed Jesus; In the 
beginning SCATT 1614 

Swanee Quintet, The. Sleep on, mother; When 
I move NASHBORO 620 

Original Soul Revivers, The. He heard me cry; 
This love in my heart AZALEA 101 

Consolers. The. I shall not want; Glad to be 
in the number NASHBORO 622 

Milligan, James. If you miss me; I don’t mind 

SCATT 1616 








RECORDS 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to buy records TAX FREE if you are 
overseas or POST/PACKING FREE on 
L.P. and 45 r.p.m. discs if you are in this 
country. Any records—JAZZ, POP, 
CLASSICAL—sent by our guaranteed 
Mail Order Service (no risk to you). We 
already supply thousands of satisfied 
customers—why not you? Send to us 
first, for FREE catalogue and full 
details :— 

AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 

in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2., England. 
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ing them. A lot of the early musicians 
could be said to have died from an over- 
dose of living but on reading about their 
exploits one seldom receives the impres- 
sion of choked, choking, expression, of 
the misunderstood genius neglected, way- 
out, and ankle-deep in self-pity. There 
is a whiff of decadence about many of 
the latter-day legends that is missing 
from the frip-roaring, living-to-the-hilt 
ones about a Bolden or a Keppard. I 
an not sure that the musicians are to 
blame.) 

His statement, in the course of the 
Eldridge article, that the “newer genera- 
tion of record-buyers” seem to feel that 
“either jazz grew from Stan Kenton’s 
forehead or that everything after Duke 
is jazz-in-its-corrupted-decline”’, is worth 
pondering. The dateline for decline has 
certainly moved forward since I was 
“newer generation”. 

Pres’s eccentricities are well known and 
too many of his spokesmen are per- 
mitted to re-tell them. Somewhere be- 
tween the “nut”, as one un-named 
executive calls him, and the “kind, con- 
siderate person” that John Lewis claims, 
is the real Lester. Given a chance to 
speak for himself we catch a glimpse 
of a man, “nut” or not, with some 
eminently sensible ideas about music— 
“A musician should know the lyrics of 
the songs he plays. That completes it. 
Then you can go for yourself and you 
know what you’re doing. A lot of 
musicians that play nowadays don’t 
Know the lyrics of the songs. That way 
they’re just playing the changes. That’s 
why I like records by singers when I’m 
listening at home.” There is a striking 
similarity between that statement and 
ones made by both Sydney Bechet and 
Bunk Johnson, about improvising on the 
melody and not the chords. 

The last hurrah is reserved for words 
of wisdom from Nat Shapiro. At the 
beginning of a too-short piece on Basie 
he writes—“To most of the musicians 
of the ‘old school’ jazz was and is a 
way of life as well as a skill or craft 
that one masters and takes pride in 
mastering. But most important of all, 
it is a means of earning a livelihood; the 
conscious desire to communicate ideas 
and emotions, if it exists at all, is of 
little consequence”. It was and is folk- 
music? 

Finally, Bill Simon does a reasonable 
job of digging on the late Charlie Christ- 
ion—it is surprising that so little is 
known about this man. Teddy Hill, one 
of his best friends in New York “still 
scratches his head when he tries to 
explain the phenomenom . . . ‘Where 
did he come from?’ he’ll ask, of no one 
in particular.” 

The one thing that nearly all of these 
articles demonstrates is the grim struggle 
for existence and recognition encountered 
by jazz musicians in the U.S.A... . 

Jim Crow, poverty, exploitation—are 
these injustices reasons for the continued 
existence of jazz? Is jazz the orchid 
on the dungheap? If the dungheap is 
taken away, will the orchid die? Could 
jazz survive without the pain and the 
joy-in-spite-of-it? Modern jazz staggers 
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from useless innovation to useless imno- 
vation and somewhere out there the 
blues are dying. Bolden to Oliver to 
Basie. Blind Lemon to Joe Turner to 
Joe Williams. No further. From then 
on a timid self-pity and a pitiful smile. 

But you will have your own reflections 
after reading “The Jazz Makers’. If 
it is not a giant of a book like “Jazz- 
men or a storm nucleus of a book like 
“Shining Trumpets” it is still a good 
one, an immensely readable one. 

There’s something, as the lady said, 
for everyone. 

TS. 


DISCOGRAPHIE CRITIQUE DES 
MEILLEURS DISQUES DE JAZZ 
by Hugues Panassié 
(Robert Laffont, Paris. 
francs.) 


The first edition of this book, 
published in Geneva in 1948, had 322 
pages. The present up-to-date edition. 
reflecting both the prolific decade be- 
tween and wider research in the blues 
field, has 621. It contains, according to 
the advertising, 6,000 titles, 679 of them 
by Louis, 352 by Duke, 209 by Big Bill, 
197 by Count Basie, and 97 by Earl 
Hines. 

In a lucid and logical introduction 
Panassié explains the aims and objects 
of the book. 6,000 seems like a lot of 
“best” records, but not when the enor- 
mous quantity that has been. made is 
considered. And “record” is used here in 
the sense of a performance, not of both 
sides of a single or of a whole LP. Not 
only masterpieces are included, but also 
those records that are good “dans l’en- 
semble”. Certain titles are printed in 
heavy type to show which the author 
regards as outstanding by each artist, al- 
though a modest disclaimer indicates that 
these, more than the rest, reflect his 
personal taste. An “objective selection” 
on a qualitative basis is obviously an 
impossibility and each reader may well 
have personal favourites among records 
and artists he would have wished in- 
cluded, yet there is no gainsaying that, 
in accordance with his own uncomprom- 
ising criteria, Panassié has done his job 
faithfully and well. As he says (being 
translated) in the introduction: “A few 
years ago, most jazz enthusiasts would 
have reproached me for having selected 
no record by Red Nichols in my list 
of good jazz discs; today, there is not 
one jazz enthusiast in a thousand to 
make such a reproach.” 

The entries are arranged alphabetic- 
ally, under artists, and chronologically, 
with the year of recording shown. No 
attempt has wisely been made to confine 
the choice to items currently in 
catalogue, for the rate of re-issues and 
deletions today makes such a procedure 
asinine. As a result, references are found 
to rare and obscure items that have never 
been discussed or reviewed in any jazz 
publications, a fact that will in itself 
make the book indispensable to record 
collectors. : : 

Full personnels are not given for big 
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bands, but the rhythm sections are shown 
and all soloists are listed in the order 
of their appearance. It is impossible to 
stress too strongly the. value and import- 
ance of such documentation. To new- 
comers, this guide will prove ideal: in 
familiarising themselves with the great 
soloists of yesterday as well as those of 
today. To old hands, on whom memory 
can play strange tricks when they return 
to records once most familiar,- it will 
soon become a regular source of refer- 
ence. While Panassié does not claim in- 
fallibility, I am convinced no other critic 
could have achieved the high overall 
degree of accuracy found here. 

Blues enthusiasts are notably well 
catered for. Over forty singers, old and 
new, are included, and I believe this to 
be the first time that any comprehensive 
appraisal in qualitative terms has been 
attempted. To anyone interested in 
building a blues selection, the entries are 
invaluable. 

It is to be hoped that record compan- 
ies will consult this work before re- 
issuing old material on LPs. If they do 
so, we shall all benefit enormously. 

Lack of French will not prove a great 
handicap to the book’s usefulness, al- 
though it is to be hoped that public- 
ation in England will not be long 
delayed. 

Parassié has probably had the greatest 
listening experience of recorded jazz of 
anyone anywhere. This experience is 
shared in this book with the entire jazz 
audience. The book is a real labour of 
love. It is unlikely that the immense 
amount of work it represents will ever 
be adequately repaid financially, or in 
terms of gratitude. Critics throughout 
the world will use it, and sleeve annot- 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jan/Feb; March/April, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy 


Jazz Club. 
post free. 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
Continued from page 30. 

Art was playing clarinet, though the band 
had a good swinging dance beat. At the 
end of the number, Art jaid down his 
clarinet, and Arthur picked up a violin. 

We reckoned that this was a bit strong 
for a traditional jazz night, and we 
drifted back to the door to chat to the 
manager—neatly attired in evening dress 
and a pleasant smile. He explained 
that dancing was Mecca’s business, and 
that policy on that particular evening 
had been dictated by the fact that no- 
body danced until Art turned on the 
schmaltz. Here was a club that adhered 
to no pre-conceived ideas on jazz style. 
If the customers wanted Cha Cha Cha 
they got it. We liked this idea, and when 
Art came off the stand we discussed it 
with him. He maintained that none of 
the people there really wanted to (o1 
could) dance to Eric Silk, and that he 
had merely foreseen their requests. 

We watched with interest as the Silk 
band got on to the stand. Art wore his 
prediction with confidence, and sure 
enough, he was right. Six couples danced 
to the first number and this number 
dwindled to four with the second. The 
victory for jazz is by no means com- 
plete ia some parts of the entertainment 
world. 





ators will be able to avoid the kind of 
comic gaffes they have been making so 
plentifully in recent years, but few will 
ever have the decency to offer thanks 
publicly. Most, we may be sure, will 
mutter sourly and invoke the holy 
names of Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker 
and Miles Davis, names that are rather 
conspicuously rare in these pages. 


STANLEY DANCE 
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EASIBINDER 








Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 
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JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers, 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 
















JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy. post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham, Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 
per.copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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rAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


SALE—1948 HOT DISCOGRAPHY, as new, offers. 122 
copies Gramophone Record Review, 45/-. 164 Mill Way. 
Bushey, Herts. 


MODERN JAZZ tape recordists living locally, contact me for 
details Jazz Tape Club. Emmerson, 84, Haynt Walk. Merton 
Park. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195. Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal 
Write for details and photos 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


Friendships. Marriage. 
to:--EDNA HANSON, 



































AMAZING AUGUST ATTRACTIONS 


LEN BARNARD’S JAZZ BAND (w. Lazy Ade). That’s My Home/Love Me Babe/Flat Foot/Brown 


Bottom Bess/Elmer Denfield’s Dilemma/Higher Watters/etc. (Australia’s best!) Slightly scratched, 16” 25/06 
ERROLL GARNER. High Octane/I’ve Got You Under My Skin/Don’t Blame Me/Bouncin’ With Me 

Full Moon and Empty Arms/If I Loved You/etc. 16” 32/6 
JERRY FIELDING ORCH. Faintly Reminiscent/Tea For Two/I’m In Love/Button Up Your Overcoat 

Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man/Here In Your Arms/A Blues Serenade/etc. 10” 25/0 
JOHNNY GUARNIERI TRIO. Gliss Me Again/Bowing Slam/Deuces Mild/Firebird/etc. 10” 32/6 
HOLLYWOOD JAZZ SESSION. Byas a Drink. Pts. 1-2. 10” 30/0 
J.A.T.P. Vol. 2. I Can’t Get Started/Blues For Norman 10” 22/6 
CONRAD JANIS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND. Yellow Dog/K.C. Stomp/Bugle Call/Gettysburg 
March/1919/Oriental Man/Orig. Dixieland Onestep/etc. 16” 32/6 
WALLY ROSE. Rooster Rag/Hot House Rag/Silent Movie Rag/Scott Joplin’s New Rag/Triangle Jazz 
Blues/Nonsense Rag/Hot Chocolate/Castle House Rag 10” 35/0 
TEDDY CHARLES QUINTET (Rogers, Giuffre, Counce, Manne). Free/Evolution/ Margo /etc. 10” 35/0 


*THE BIRTH OF BOP (incl. Charlie Parker, Milt Jackson, Jay and Kai, Stan Getz, Joe Newman, Max 
Roach, Sir Charles, Fats Navarro, Shelly Manne, Shorty Rogers and many others). Thirty great per- 


formances on five 10” LP’s. The set £9-15-0 
*JAZZ Vol. 5 . . . CHICAGO (incl. Keppard, Ladnier, Noone, Punch Miller, Dodds, Oliver, Blythe, Ory. 

George Mitchell, Simeon, Hines, Armstrong, Morton, Albert Wynn, and many others). 12” 52/6 
FLAMENCO (songs with guitar accomp.) Fandangos/Granadinas/Farruca/Milonga/5 others 10” 35/0 
MEXICAN FOLK MUSIC by El Mariachi Mexico. El Guaco/El Cuervo/La Villista/5 others 10” 35/0 


*JAZZ CONCERT OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST. (Talks and interviews with Eddie Edwards. 
Albert Nicholas, Tony Parenti, Baby Dodds, Tony Sparbaro, and music by them and the DeParis Bros.. 
Pops Foster, Sidney Bechet, Art Hodes, Joe Sullivan and others). Complete on 2 x 12” LP Transcriptions 
lasting 1 hour and 20 minutes. £3-15-0 
*RECORDED ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF JAZZ. 100 collectors’ items on 12x 10” LP’s. Mostly rarities 
otherwise“unobtainable. One set left. Make us an offer, somebody! 

*We shall be pleased to supply further details of these items on request. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! Send now for our new comprehensive list of special LP’s and EP’s. This wil 
be ten or twelve foolscap pages. Price 1/-. Please say if not a Club Member. 





SUNDRY CLEARANCE ITEMS OF SOUND EQUIPMENT AT KNOCKOUT PRICES ! 

Truvox Tape Deck (34/74) ...as new. 14 gns. 

Elpico Special Tape Amplifier (suitable for records also) with built-in pre-amp. 4 watt. £13. 

Geloso Crystal Hand Microphone. 45/-. 

Moving coil headphones (suited to low impedence o/p .. . ideal for when the family is in bed!) 12/6 pair. 
E.A.R. 3 speed “Microgram”. Shop soiled. 19 gns. (was £27). 

Champion lightweight 3-speed record player. Shop soiled. 10 gns. (was 14 gns.) 
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Records Post Free Inland! Tax Free Overseas! Record and Book Club! (Inland only)! 
And always the one and only Swing Shop Super Service! 





THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 








GOOD TIME JAZZ 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
The Great Comeback Session: of 1944-45 
Now ori 12 inch LP. 
LAG 12104 ; 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
(Vocals by Clancy Hayes) ° 
LAG 12116 
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Continuing the -exciting story of 
the Firehouse ' Five we present 
“THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO” 
Vol. 2. 
LAG 12089 








CONTEMPORARY 


WORLD PACIFIC 


“ARRANGED BY MONTROSE” 
The Bob Gordon Quintet 
Sand & “pie 
The Cliitord Brown Ensemble 
I¢’s Fabulous! 
LAE 12111 


Number three in that great series! 
“JAZZ WEST COAST” (Vol. 3.) 
LAE 12115 


Presenting 
THE BUD SHANK QUARTET 
LAE 12113 





TWO OUTSTANDING JAZZ ARTISTS 


MEL HENKE 
Hear this great pianist in 
“DIG MEL HENKE” 


LAC 
12112 


WORLD PACIFIC 


“FLUTE ’N OBOE” 
BUD SHANK-BOB COOPER 
VA 160124 


SONNY ROLLINS 
At his wailing best 
“WAY OUT WEST” 


LAC 
12118 











Hi Fi RECORDS 
“SONGS FOR A SMOKE-FILLED ROOM” 
ELSA LANCHESTER and CHARLES LAUGHTON 
VA 160126 








“Pal Jimmy”—(Jimmy Deuchar) 
Featuring songs from “Pal Joey” and some originals 
JIMMY DEUCHAR-TUBBY HAYES 
KEN WRAY-DEREK HUMBLE 
etc. 

TAP 20 


EXTENDED PLAY 
EXA 77: CITY RAMBLERS SKIFFLE GROUP 


EXA 78 ' : : 
EXA 80 | PAPA BUE’S NEW ORLEANS BAND 


P.S.: Don’t forget to ask your dealer for ‘RECORD PRESS ”—available now. Price Id. monthly. 
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